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Columbia Automobiles, for touring 
purposes, are geared moderately low, 
which gives good _hill-climbing 
ability rather than excessive speed 


Hainted by Geo, Uivos 


THE COLUMBIA MOTOR CAR COMPANY, station 106-4, Hartford, Connecticut 


LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT 
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PRRANELIN AUTOMOBILES are built in three chassis sizes, four- and 
six-cylinder, with bodies covering the whole range of touring cars, run- 
abouts, close-coupled cars, limousines, landaulets and town cars. 


‘ The features which distinguish the Franklin automobile are light weight, air cooling, full- 


elliptic springs, large wheels, large tires, wood chassis frame. 


These features give the 


Franklin its superiority in comfort, reliability and economy—the prime qualities on which 
the merit of every automobile is finally determined. 


You settle the tire question when you 
select your automobile. 


If the automobile you buy is hard on tires or the 
tires are too small you will have tire trouble. Hav- 
ing trouble or no trouble is a result of both tire 
equipment and automobile construction. 

With a rigid automobile or one with excessive 
weight in the axles the tires are bound to give out 
sooner than they ought to, no matter how large tires 
are used. The Franklin, light and resilient, is easy 
on tires, and the tires used are so large that heavy 
loads and fast driving do not weaken them. They 
give four times the mileage of the ordinary tire 
equipment on the average automobile. The Frank- 
lin is the only automobile in which tire trouble is 
not a factor. 

Reliable tire equipment does more than save tire 
expense. It saves on the whole automobile; it adds 
to the pleasure of motoring. You are not hindered 
or annoyed. 


Comfort the greatest essential. 


In the foremost requirement of all, that of com- 
fort, the Franklin is the leader. Every detail also 
meets the most exacting requirements. It is the easi- 
est riding of all automobiles; you go farthest in a 
day and make the fastest time. 


Its full-elliptic springs and laminated-wood chassis 
frame absorb instead of transmitting vibration. The 
Franklin is easy for its passengers and easy on itself. 


The Franklin owner does not have to 
pay any attention to cooling. 


Water cooling requires constant attention, but the 
Franklin owner can forget, and does, that there is 
such a thing as a cooling system. It is so simple and 
effective that.it causes no concern whatever. 

Franklin air cooling, with no mechanism at all, is 
superior to water cooling because it produces as good 
results without the mechanism and without the 
liability of the water system to get out of order or 


- overheat. 


The Franklin touring cars. 


Three in number, they meet all requirements. 
They are powerful and able, light but strong. Model 
H, 42 horse power, seating seven passengers, is the 
leader of all six-cylinder automobiles. Model D, 
28 horse power, seating five passengers, is the ideal 
city and family touring car. Model G, 18 horse 
power, is the only high-grade small touring car made 
in America. For business or pleasure it is the hand- 
iest vehicle imaginable. 


The charm of rapid motion, the delight of winding roads, the fascination of graceful 
speed on hills, the exhilaration of responsive power, the joys of long trips—all of this 


finds highest expression in the Franklin. 
of tire or other trouble. 


H H FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY Syracuse 


There are ease and security with no thought 


N Y 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


The Franklin catalogue 
is sent free on request 

















IVERJOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC 
i — 2 =a A @ 5 EY Se; One Who Obeyed That Impulse 


Dear LIFE: 
Here I am “ obeying that impulse ’’ by 
The equipment throughout with wire mailing you the small sum of five dollars, 
springs makes the New Iver Johnson the in the form of a New York draft, to the 
most durable, the smoothest and sharpest in end that I may have LiFe on my library 
action and the most dependable table weekly for a year. The impulse 


revolver sol i Ae ; r 
d at any price. The is in part due to my approbation of your 4 
‘\ New Model fearlessness. It is also due to an un- P 


Iver Johnson is the only re- mistakable desire on my part to see “ the That's my peculiarity —what's yours? j 
volver equipped entirely things you left out of that ‘Improper « a 
with spiral and round Number.’ ’’ Please hurry them along in M A K A R O F F Zz 
wire springs — the an early issue. What you published first ; 

type of spring em- ath ? R U S S | A N 


was promising. I for one want the rest 


fg gm taken | of the bunch. How any one could ob- es | G A R E 7 S : 


in its rifles ject does not seem possible. Yet such 1S audin nal o ee 3 


wherever is life! AT YOUR DEALER'S 


they can LiFe, you are sound in purpose. You Nearly everybody smokes them now 
be used are true to your convictions. And you 


ee ee eee /Petares ~§ Goctrn 


ern varnacular: Lire, you are “all 
right!’’ “ Put her there! ’’ Mail address—95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cordially, 
C&W. =< = 
FuLiterton, Nes., March 22, 1910. 
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intolerable. His satchel is grabbed, his 
hat jerked off to brush, he is helped on 


Pernicious Tipping System 








Dear LIFE: or off with his coat, or hammered with a 
You recently published a correspond- a whiskbroom, and may disburse or add 3 

ent’s communication anent the growing fifty per cent. or more to his legitimate 4 
“tipping ’’ evil, which I hoped might bill by tipping somebody at every turn, 
bring responses and lead to your cudgel- or he is an undesirable guest and called 
ing the said evil as effectually as you do a mean cuss by the whole crowd of 
vivisection, for instance, or the theatre leeches. If he can refuse the extortion, 
ticket swindlers. It has at least as- as any man should, he is qualified to 
sumed the proportions of a nuisance, and hunt lions in Africa. The evil has be- 

The staple, but trustworthy the shame of it is that at the swell ho- come well nigh as universal as it is abom- 

“" r the Hammer” tels, etc., it is the men higher up that inable, and the chief blame does not 

=e eee promote it. The average American can- rest with the tip-takers. 
in 2,000,000 Iver Johnson re- not, or will not, do his tipping in mod- y 
volvers sold during the past 16 years, has proved / eration, like the average European. He (Continued on page 665) 


that the only way an Iver Johnson revolver can ; , 
be discharged is to pull the trigger. must generously emulate his richer 
Our new Catalogue tells all about these exclusive features. | brother, whether he can afford it or not, 
. IWER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMER REVOLVER or he must meekly take the near insults 
3-inch barrel, nickle-plated finish, 22 rim-fire é 00 ‘ 
cartridge, 32 or 38 center-fire cartridge .... 5 of the serving classes. 


IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER At one of the swellest New York ho- 


















“Good” 






-inch barrel, nickle-plated finish, 32 or ; : P amas & 

3 center-fire cartridge 7 Seria tia st m coe $7.00 tels recently I happened to have just 
Where unobtainable locally, we ship direct on ree the change for my breakfast, and should 

ceipt of price. 






have had nerve to kick the insolent 






IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS ngs 
186 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. waiter to whom I paid it. If you offer 
New Yorx—99 Chambers St. HAMBURG,GERMANY—Pick- five dollars to pay for a dollar lunch, or 
"Eatin ibaa ie one dollar for a fifty-cent lunch—say in 
Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and a Pullman diner—did you ever have 
iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles. sizable even change returned? Never! 
You get plentiful small or large change, 
to suggestively fit your inclination or 
ability. And you get a snort or sneer 
of contempt if your tip does not meet 
the views of your serving man, who is 
aided and abetted by his employer in ex- 
torting from you extra payment for 
what you are rightly entitled to. That 
is, in addition to remunerative and pre- 
vailing high prices, they use every de- 
vice to compel you also to pay their 
servants. 
The prodigal or spendthrift fool may 
buy the obsequious service of lackeys 







- Overholt 


is the expression used 
by many men who know 
what whiskey quality 
means. = 




















By calling for Old Overholt 
Rye they get a ripe, mel- 
low whiskey of rare bou- 
quet and flavor. 


Ask for ; 


Old. 
Overholt | 
Rye oh} 

and you will realize the 
omengpe of Spat word 









































“GEE WHiz! I HAVE A PREMONITION who will neglect or snub others to give ae J 
THAT SOMETHING WILL HAPPEN UNLESS the service for which they are bribed— - : verholt & Co. 
BILL CATCHES THAT FIREFLY! ”’ but to the average man it is becoming Istiliers Pittsburg, Pa, 
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40 Minutes from B'way 


THE MONTCLAIR 
‘ON THE MOUNTAIN TOP ” 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


From Our Readers 


(Continued from page 664) 

Batteries as effective as yours could 
render the public great service that [ 
believe it would appreciate, and help to 
abate a nuisance by pitching into it. 

Yours truly, 
W. P. KeELtoce. 
DENVER, CoLo., March 25, 19 


For Both Sides 
LiFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

17 West 31st Street, 

New York City. 
Gentlemen:—Your number for Feb- 

ruary 17 contains a communication from 
Mr. Harrison W. Smith and your answer 
thereto, relative to questions on vaccina- 
tion, antitoxins and the Pasteur treat- 
ment. 


I regret that Lire did not give a more The opera AT t's © 10) 6 | closes, oltte 


extended discussion of the questions put ‘ t ° 

by Mr. Smith, as they are particularly h p pene let.) on he Victor 
saliant in their bearing on the whole his- t e Oo era cont 

tory and development of the study into Se z es a : ae ap 
lon comeing wed semeuiie of mail Though the opera season is over, and the stars of ee se 
diseases. In speaking of these subjects politan and Manhattan have goue abroad, you can still hear 
pehulbseetliges ge @ silty. Reage He them sing their greatest triumphs on the Victor. 

department of science which has had : : i ; 

the earnest attention of eminent men Caruso. Calvé, Dalmores, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Gerville-Réache, Homer, Journet, 
since the exploitation of vaccination by McCormack, Melba, Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini and Zerola 
the English physician Jenner in 1776— are among the world’s greatest artists who make records exclusively for the Victor. 

S penen oF fgg joan, Ge Met Sey They not only sing solos and duets for you, but such famous concerted numbers as 


years of which have been rich in the de- : : 

i : ; the Sextet from Lucia, the Quintet from the Meéistersinger, the Quartets from Rigoletto 

velopment and application of bacteri- " ; E A 

ology and Boheme, and the Trio from Faust. 
It seems reasonable to me to expect Hear this beautiful Victor music at the nearest Victor dealer's. | Ask specially to 

that a publication so widely read and hear the great Trio from Faust (95203) sung by Farrar, Caruso, and Journet—a 

well known as LiFe should, at least for wonderful record made by the new Victor process of recording 

the benefit of doctors, sanitarians, sani- e 

é ER Vict “alkine Machi ; ‘amde 

tary engineers, or other professional men Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., 

who make a scientific study of matters 

concerning the health of the individual 

and the community make a more defi- 


nite exposition of the stand it has taken 





on these questions which are of great 
importance to the welfare of mankind ~ h > h > 
tage n e sure to hear tne 
It is perhaps almost unnecessary to 
point out that any mere statement of 
opinion either advocating or condemn- 


« 
2 


. . . . . . i 
ing vivisection, vaccination or the theory 
— 


of antitoxins, while being useful to in- “een . - 
fluence or prejudice the public carries we SS 
little weight with scientific men. Any st 
opinions, therefore, such as those ex- 











pressed by Lire, which are 
~ ance with judgment of 


AUTOLITE 25c. Self-Ligh a 


presuming, unless accompanied 


MONOLITE 15c. CIGARET ES : rf ises for their tenure 


They strike and light on the box ih There are brought to 
in sunshine, wind or storm : 
**My ! ady Nicotine” in her most fantastic reveries never conceived a cigarette which would a : ieee 
light without a match. cal allusions—pictorial, 
No fumbling for matches when Walking, Riding, Driving, or ‘‘on the go." y even exhibitionary—of t 
“Once used, always used"’—that's the story on every side. lis very novelty arouses interest ; ttn ail eteotion aad vivies 
its real merit holds your affection. Made only of imported selected Turkish tobacco, carefully a ye: 
nded to produce a mellow flavor and fragrant aroma. all these I have not yet seen one 
The self-lighting disc is guaranteed absolutely harmless and tasteless. : gave any broad, truthful arg 


JUST SORA CH At all SMOKE SHOPS, or we will send, express prepaid, four f »f anti-vivisection and anti-vacci 
A s boxes of Autolites or seven boxes of Monolites for a dollar bill. avor of anti-vivisection ¢ Sas Sow 


WITHOUT A MATCH AUTOLITE MFG. CO., Newark, N. J. } — gation 


from time to tin hyste 


(Continued on page 667) 




















No. 267 

PATENTED 

All important features covered 
by our patents. 


This is both a Table and a Writing Desk 


A “Cadillac’’ Desk-Table is an ingenious com- 
bination of a table and a desk. 

With the drawer closed, it is a handsome, finely 
proportioned, well-built table. 

But you can change it in an instant to a writing 
desk—with ink-well and pen-tray—by simply pull- 
ing the drawer open. Underneath the writing desk 
lid is a compartment for stationery and letters. 

It is the simplest sort of mechanism—just an 
easy-sliding drawer, counter balanced in such a 
way as to keep the table steady, no matter how 
far the drawer is pulled out. 


‘Desk Sable 

This Desk-Table is a time saving and space- 
saving device. The idea of convenience stands 
out so strongly in its construction that you can 
appreciate it from a bare written description. 

But you must see a Cadillac Desk-Table to 
realize the grace and beauty of its lines. It is 
the work of the most thoroughly skilled cabinet 
makers in the world, who have an honest work- 
man’s pride in their product. 





Every good feature 
discovered during our 
many years experience 
in Furniture making is 
incorporated in the 
“Cadillac’’"—it repre- 
sents the latest thought 
in Desk-Tables. 


75 Different Styles 

to Choose From 

The ‘Cadillac’ is 
equally valuable for 
either the city or the 
country home, 

The better class of 
dealers everywhere sell 
Cadillac Desk-Tables. 
In buying, be sure to 
ask for ‘“‘Cadillac’’ and 
see that the Cadillac 
brand is on the under 
side of the lid of the 
drawer. 


Write For Free 
Booklet C 


We will mail Booklet 
C to you on receipt of 
your name and address. 

If your dealer does 
not carry it we will see 
that you are supplied. 


THE CADILLAC CABINET CO., - Detroit, Michigan 























@ Boston Garters are made of best 


materials in a clean 
paid help. 





factory, by well- 














gq Every pair warranted — penalty, 
a new pair or your money back. 


Boston Garters 


Are Recognized the 


Standard, and 
Worn the World 
Over by. Well 
Dressed Men. 


Sample Pair, 


Mailed on Receipt of Price. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 


Boston, 


“WE See that Bosron Garter is stamped on 
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Cotton, 25c.; Silk, 50c 




















Mass., U.S.A. 
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the clasp. 








TIRES dictates QUALITY dispenses 


racing success and 


motoring enjoyment. 


Track and road strains differ only in degree. 
Quality tires bring victory and a safe jour- 


ney home. 


FISK TIRES 


are 
Quality Tires 


THE FISK RUBBER CO. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, 


MASS. 


BRANCHES IN SEVENTEEN CITIES 
Write Department S for Catalogue 
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“OH, MR. JENKINS! 
“MY DEAR CHILD, 


BROTHER AND SISTER, AND I FEEL SURE YOU WOULD MAKE AN 
EXCELLENT MOTHER FOR MY CHILDREN.”’ 








WHAT CAN YOU SEE IN ME TO LOVE? ’’ 
I’VE WATCHED YOU WITH YOUR LITTLE 









“cTro: 








for furnished or unfurnished 
apartments and houses? Let 
me do it for you. No charge. 


y eo. Why fatigue yourself looking 





RENTING SPECIALISTS 
45 W. 34th St. 











From Our Readers 


(Continued from page 665) 


Scientific men would, I feel, welcome 
and the public would benefit by a defi- 
nite, impassionate discussion of the views 
held by anti-vivisectionists and anti-vac- 
cinationists. It seems as though the 
time was ripe for the “ Anti’s’’ to either 
add to our store of knowledge by an 
elucidation of their views or be looked 
upon as a sect suffering from a species 
of insanity called anti-science. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. O. TRUE. 
New York City, Feb. 26, 1910. 

















Brutal Customs Men 


Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, at a 
dinner in New York, defended the cus- 
toms officials of the port. 

“These intelligent young men,’’ he 
said, “in a difficult position conduct 
themselves adroitly. The stories are 
false that make them out to be brutal 
and indelicate. If it were Turkey now! 

“In the days before Batoum fell to 
Russia,’’ he resumed, “a sailor on an 
English ship lying in Batoum harbor 
went ashore and bought himself a pair 
of trousers. He put the trousers on. 
His old ones were quite worn out, and 
he told the dealer to throw them away. 
Then he started forth into the street 
proudly. 

“Soon he met a group of customs of- 
ficials. They stopped him, and their 
chief said: 


“*Those are new trousers you’ve got 
a 














on! 
“*Ves,’ said the sailor. ‘I just 
bought them.’ 











Something more than luxurious volumes 


MEN, WOMEN 
anD MIRTH 


The Third in LIFE’S Collection of its 
Best Pictures. 


Like “ The Comedy of Life,” and “ The Social 
Comedy,” “ Men, Women and Mirth” is a care- 
ful selection from the very best of Lirr’s 
larger drawings printed during the last three 
or four years. Reprinted on heavy coated pa- 
per, with good margins and a specially de- 
signed binding, these books are in themselves 
worthy of a place in any library. 

But taken as a series the three volumes are 
a sort of pictorial history of customs, cos- 
tumes and manners, each one covering a period 
of American life. They are uniform in size, 
general appearance and price. 

Price of each volume $2, delivered, or the 
three volumes will be delivered to any address 
in the United States on receipt of $5. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West Thirty-first Street | NEW YORK CITY 





























Cadillac again breaks 
all records for low 


cost of 


upkeep 





FIFTY CARS AVERAGE CENT A MONTH 





The fifty owners in Dayton, Ohio, territory drive aggregate of 
168,580 miles at total cost for repairs of $5.70, averaging 
3371 miles per car and 12 cents each for repairs. 





Statistics were recently published in New | fifth and last was Matt Marr, of Miamisburg, 


York showing that 75 Cadillac “Thirty” 
owners had driven their cars 398,884 miles 
at the amazingly low repair cost of $53.21. 

It was said at the time that they constituted | 
the most remarkable record of the kind in the | 
history of transportation. 

Hard on the heels of the New York achieve- 
ment comes the claim of a second city, showing 
a still lower cost of upkeep than has ever been 
recorded. 

The 75 Cadillac owners in New York city 
expended an average for the year of 71 cents 
per car, while the 50 owners in Dayton, O., 
and vicinity show a total cost for repairs of 
$5.70, or the insignificant average per car of 
12 cents for the entire year, or 1 cent per month 
per car. 

The 75 New York owners were not aware 
that their travels and their expenses were to 
be made a matter of record, and the 50 Dayton 
owners were likewise unconscious of the fact 
that they were rolling up a world-breaking 
record. 

In both instances the cars were simply 
driven at the will of the owners—anywhere 
and everywhere. There was no particular 
striving for economy, no more than any user 
would naturally give his car. 

Of the 75 Cadillac owners in New York, 
46 had no repairs at all—and Dayton showsa 
more remarkable achievement than this. 

Of the 50 Cadillac owners in Dayton terri- 
tory, 45 had no repairs and only five had any 
expense whatever. 

Of these five, the highest expenditure was 
that of A. G. Rundle, of Piqua, O., whose car 
cest him $2.60 during the year, and was 
driven a distance of 20,000 miles. The next 
highest expenditure was that of C. F. Ketter- 
ing, of Dayton, who spent $1.50; the next 
was that of W. H. Nye, of Ironton, O., who 
spent 75 cents; the next, G. W. Rahn, of | 
Greenville, O., who spent 50 cents, and the | 





O., whose car cost the enormous expenditure 
for the entire season of 35 cents. 

The New York cars traveled a distance 
approximate to 16 trips around the world, 
and the 50 Dayton Cadillacs traveled a dis- 
tance equivalent to nearly seven trips around 
the globe. 

Dayton comes to the front with some figures 
on gasoline consumption which are almost 
equally interesting, as the amazingly low cost 
of upkeep. For instance, the average of fuel 
consumption for the 50 Dayton cars shows 17 
miles to the gallon of gasoline for the touring 
car, and 20 miles for the demi-tonneau. One 
owner particularly writes that he averaged, 
for 4,000 miles, 21 miles per gallon of gasoline, 
and over 300 miles on a quart of oil. 

Coming one on the heels of the other, these 
two statements have been among the principal 
topics of discussion in the motoring world. 

While it is possible that there may be other 
makes of cars which can show cases of low 
upkeep cost in occasional instances, yet it is 
safe to say that the records here cited, taking 
one type of car as a whole, have never been 
even approached in motor car history. 

The manufacturers of the Cadillac, while 
naturally gratified, take the stand that the 
experience of New York and Dayton owners is 
probably duplicated in every locality in the 
United States where a considerable number of 
Cadillacs are driven. 

They point to uniformly low cost of upkeep 
as proof of the well-known policy which the 
Cadillac company has held from its inception; 
that the perfect car and the car of greatest 
economy must, of necessity, be the result of 
complete standardization. 

They contend that New York and Dayton 
have simply confirmed what has been known 
to the buiders of the Cadillac and to hundreds 
of users in past years, to wit: That the Cadillac 
is an exemplification of scientific design and 
accurate workmanship which has no parallel 
in the industry. 








“*Then,’ said the customs chief, ‘ you 
must pay duty on them.’ 

“But I've got no money left,’ said 
the sailor. And this was true. His last 
copper had gone to pay the shopman’s 


“No money?’ cried the chief. 
‘That's very bad for you, then. You'll 
have to leave the trousers with us in that 


“* But I've got nothing under them,’ 
objected the sailor. 

“*Never mind; we won’t look,’ and 
the chief and his men all repeated that 





667 


there was no fear—they would none 


them look. 
“*But other people may 
shouted the desperate sailor 
“The officials shrugged their 
ders. 


“* That,’ they said, ‘is no concern 


ours.” 


“And so the poor sailor was forced, 
willy nilly, to leave his new purchase be- 
hind and to gallop to his ship as best he 
could, making up in speed what 


lacked in drapery.’’—Tribune. 




















“* Never!” 












or Without. 








“With.” Ty 





Subscription, $5. 











To all of our contributors who are sitting up 
nights trying to think of things for Improper 
Number Two 
only makes it harder for us and 
doesn’t do any good. 


we say, Don’t! It 





So many friends have written in urgent requests for us to 
issue another Improper Number that, much against our will 
and inclination, we feel obliged to make a final statement. 

Some think that the next Improper Number should contain 
all of the things that were rejected from the last one. Others 
think that the Improper Number should be a regular feature, 
on the ground that it holds impropriety up to ridicule, and is 
therefore teaching a great moral lesson. 

Pressure is being brought to bear on us from all quarters. 
And the most insidious part of the whole thing is that so many 
good and improperly improper things are coming in. It seems 
as if there were a conspiracy abroad to make us issue another , 
Improper Number. 

It’s a good thing we have courage and can resist. 
great temptation, but we are equal to it. 

Never again! We are sure we couldn’t. It is, of course, 
possible that we may be driven into it after all, but we hardly 
think so. One is enough. 

All of our friends who wish to 


Obey That Impulse 


now and become regular subscribers are perfectly safe, so far as 
Improper Number Two is concerned. Incase we should decide 
to issue it (which we will not) we will arrange to deduct it from 
their subscription price. 


It’s a 


In sending in your subscription therefore please specify whether you wish the Improper Number Two 
left off your subscription, and (in case we issue it) let us return you 10 cents of the year’s subscription. 

Every other number of LIFE will be as properly 
proper as proper people profess to prefer. The 
only possible danger would come from another 
Improper Number, and, as we have indicated, this 
will be guarded against in advance. 

In sending in your subscription specify With 








Bs 


’ Nuff sed ! 


dS. 


Canadian, $5.52. Foreign, $6.04. 
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“ He'll never Obey that Impulse.” 









Water for Your 
Country Home 


No matter how far you live from 
the city, you can have all the sanitary 
conveniences of the best city water works 
system—an abundance of water, under 
strong pressure, for your bathroom, kitchen, 
laundry, lawn, garden—anywhere. Good fire 
protection too. 

This splendid water supply service assured, 
if you install the 


Kewanee System of Water Supply 


The Kewanee Tank is located in the cellar or buried in the 
ground and the water is delivered by air pressure. No elevated or 
attic tank to leak, freeze, overflow orcollapse. The tank is made of 
steel plates and will last almost indefinitely. 

We build the finest line of pumping machinery—the result 
of over ten years experimenting and practical experience. 
Kewanee pumps are operated by hand, gasoline engines, electric 

motors, etc. Kewanee Systems are complete. They are easy to 
install. Every plant sent out under a positive guarantee. Over 
10,000 Kewanee Systems in successful operation. No 
charge for engineering service. Ask for complete Kewanee 
catalog No. 


. Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, Illinois 


50 Church St., New York City 
1212 Marquette Bidg., Chicago 


305 Diamond Bank Building 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





“I SAW YOU KISS SISTER LAST NIGHT.”’ 

“DID YOU, BOBBY? HERE'S A QUARTER FOR you.”’ 

“ THANKS, AND THEN I SAW YOU KISS THE MAID IN THE 
HALL. 

“GREAT scoTT! HERE’S FIVE DOLLARS! ”’ 
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Clothing and Furnishing Goods 
Ready-Made and to Measure. 


Hats, Shoes, Sporting and Travelling 
Kits. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


BROADWAY, Cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK 
























































Caution to Purchasers of Tops 


A number of cases of substitution have come to 
our notice of late. This substitution is not entirely 
confined to unscrupulous top makers and over 
zealous automobile salesmen. Surprising as it may 
seem, the manufacturers of a certain high priced 
car, through their agents, are offering tops repre- 
sented as covered with = 


Pantasote 


which are not. Pantasote is a product made only 
by us. Its surface coating will not burn, is odorless. 
and contains no rubber. To be on the safe side 
send postal for booklet on top .naterials and samples 
with which to compare the material offered 
Consider the impossibility of cleaning “mohairs ‘ 
the ruination of their interlining gum of very im- 
pure rubber, just as are tires by exposure to grease 
2 — eo arguments in favor of 
S cheaper style of material whic . ; 
tone een peg g 1 which increases the 
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4 Cylinders 

20 H. P. 
Sliding Gears 
Bosch Magneto 


(F. O. B. Detroit) 
Including Three Oil 


mps, Horn and Tools 


The car that brings sunshine to five thousand families 


Five thousand families use the Hupmobile every day for every sort of purpose. 

They find the universality of its use one of its chief charms. 
and obedient servant of every member of the family. 

Unlike more cumbersome cars, it isready ata moment’s notice to go anywhere and 
do anything that can be asked, in reason, of any automobile. 

The feminine members of the family, who would not think 
of attempting to operate a heavy touring car, take 
delight in the Hupmobile. 

Its lightness and freedom from mechanical preliminary fuss 
and bother in starting give it almost the convenience of 
the electric carriage for them. 


It is the immediate 


It is equally prompt to render service to the business man, 
to and from his office, or traveling about town without 
delay or loss of time for the transaction of his affairs. 

He prefers it, quite frequently, to his 
larger and costlier car; it is “‘nimble 
on its feet’’ and the responsiveness 
of its flexible power plant makes it 
easy to handle in crowded traffic. 

Here, there and everywhere you see the 
Hupmobile. It brings sunshine to 
thousands of prosperous homes, 

It is valued not more for the pleasure it 
brings than for its Pace beauty 
and the sturdy staunchness of its 
construction. 


Hupp Motor 


Licensed under 


Department J. 


In its structural and mechanical makeup 
it ranks with the costliest cars; and 
because of this unusual virtue— 
hitherto unknown in a car of mod- 
erate price, and which makes for a 
minimum maintenance cost—the 
Hupmobile has been eagerly wel- 
comed. 

Its welcome, however, has not been con- 
fined to any one class; owners of cars 
of three to four times its cost—men 
who hitherto had felt that they must 
forego the joys of motoring—have 
flocked to the Hupmobile. 

When you have read the literature 
cluding the story of three Hup- 
mobiles’ run from Detroit to New 
York when the past winter was at 
its worst—you will begin to under- 
stand why this is so. 


in- 


And when you have had a demonstration 
you will understand fully, and have 
appreciation for the Hupmobile’s 
sterling qualities as deep as that 
entertained by thousands of en- 
thusiastic owners. 


Car Company 


Selden Patent. Detroit, Michigan 





How to Know the Wild 
Grafters 


BY OUR NATURE EXPERT 


( : RAFTERS were at one time highly 
domestic, ot them of the 
hot-house variety, carefully nurtured and 


Now, on 


many 


protected by the government. 
account of the hard times, they are all 
wild. Many of them, under strict inves- 
tigation, have been confined, but the best 
specimens are still to be seen in the 
open. 

A grafter may be known in three ways 
—by his nerve, which is seen in all the 
colors of the rainbow, frequently daz- 
zling in its money, 
which is openly displayed and is shown 
in many unusual and striking forms, and 
by the odor of gasoline, which is always 
present where there are grafters. 

The grafter as a rule flour- 


brilliancy; by his 


A pleasant occupation is to secure 


from the government a package of holly 
‘hock seeds and see whether they will be 
lettuce or morning glories when they 
come up. 

Don't 
in 
sprinkle freely with pepper and salt. 


the 


clothesline ; 


forget your corn. Plant 


ears the rear under the 
Wistaria, sumac and wild carrots look 
Plant 
inches apart to allow for sunlight. 
bulbs. The 
season will come later. 


We Should Like to See 
_ the headline writers put under 
bonds to make their headlines 
faithfully reflect the the 
that follows them. 
All 
stories 
jails for suitable terms. 


best in groups. them about six 


Save your electric light 


sense of text 
purveyors of false 


sent to suitable 


intentional 


to newspapers 


Tempted 


S HE saw it in the window, 
She went inside the door 


She stood before 


She 


All 


Herself there in t 


the morror 


liked it more and more 


And 


asked the 


price—was si 


Looked at her watch, then lied: 


‘I’m late for my 


And quickly got outs le. 
night she saw the vision 
before her eyes, 

he 


puffs 


A-dance 
mirror 
And 
* What 
Or glove 2 
Twill 
But that’s my E 


on her the prize 


matters scarf, or jal 


or this or that? 


take my 


MAN in lo\ 


even 





ishes best in a soil of fran- 


chises, politics and 


where 


govern- 
ment control, the irri- 
gation is plentiful. 

He has no special season for 
fruit but blossoms 
continuously. 

The grafter flourishes in all 
and climes, but the 


He 


and 


bearing 





countries 
city offers the best soil. 
requires little cultivation 
is very hardy. Shoots from 
Wall Street grafters have 
planted in the remotest 


have 


been 
coun- 
try districts and never 
failed to take root. 


For Amateurs 


the time to plant 
sunflowers, ver- 


Put the 


is 


OW 


your 


N 


benas and chickweed. 
sunflowers on the front lawn 


and the chickweed and _ ver- 
benas near the garage. Sprinkle 
freely with gasoline. 


Put geraniums around the 





where 





cellar windows, they 
will get the spring glow from 
the furnace fire. 


THE FIRST 


t 


appointment,’ 





BEAN 













“ While there is Life there’s Hope. 
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HE awful hold philan- 

thropy may get on a 
person was illustrated last 
month in the case of Sid- 
Adams (alias Sidney 
Smith), who 
was sentenced 


fe} in New York 


ney 














to five years in 
prison for forgery. It appears he was 
incorrigibly interested in church work 
and charities. Mr. Gardiner, of Bos- 
ton,’ who had known him, wrote that 
he was an expert accountant and had 
received an income for charitable work 
which he spent among the outcast and 


needy; but that while he was thus 
helping the poor he was swindling 
every one else that he came across. 


Adams had served two previous terms 
in State prison. The combination of 


guilefulness altruistic tastes in 
his case is very interesting. 

You get 
for your surplus money by giving it 
away judiciously than by buying such 
things as folks mostly buy. Altru- 
istic disbursement is, those 
can afford it, one of the best bargains 
there is around. 


with 


And yet, why not? more 


for who 
It always has been, 
and judicious observers have always 
proclaimed that it was. As a rule this 
great and interesting truth has been 
most obvious to persons who have had 
no great pecuniary resources to spend 
in demonstrating it, but in our time 
and country it seems to be coming 
home more and more to the compe- 
tent investors. Adams, the forger, evi- 
dently had good sense in expenditures. 
Where he slipped up was in having 
such loose ideas about acquisition. Of 
course that will happen sometimes, but 
the opposite combination is the more 
The case of the man who 


in getting 


usual one. 
has 


immense shrewdness 





oe 


money, and no talent at all for using 
it, has been so common that it seldom 
excites remark. Mr. Rockefeller and 
Mr. Carnegie aspire to be shrewd at 
both ends of the game, and their ex- 
ample and discussion of their methods 
as wholesalers in philanthropy are 
likely enough to bring the merits of 
philanthropic disbursement to the at- 
tention of a good many minds that 
might otherwise overlook a good thing. 





R. ROCKEFELLER’S great tal- 

ent has been in the organization 
of great machines for doing business. 
His instinct and practiced skill in that 
direction appear in his larger schemes 
for distribution. He wants to create 
machines for that purpose—machines 
that will not only do it well but that 
will keep on doing it indefinitely. The 
idea of breaking up his accumulations 
and getting them back into the hands 
of mankind seems not to appeal to 
him. 

The rills run into the rivers and the 
rivers into the sea. The sun sucks up 
the sea water and it rains down on the 
land again and waters everything, and 
some of it raises crops and some turns 
mill wheels, and all of it finally gets 
back into the sea again, having done 
much Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s money is like water in a reser- 


work meanwhile. 


voir. Having got it there with some 
pains, he is willing to have it work for 
the common good, but seems averse to 
the notion that the reservoir shall ever 
be emptied. 

Mr. Carnegie was also a maker of 
great machines, and he, too, inclines to 
the creation of machines for distribu- 
tion; but he seems to have less senti- 
Mr. Rockefeller about the 
He says 


ment than 
perpetuation of his reservoir. 
frankly that he means to try to empty 
it while he lives, and that if he leaves 
it too full the Government would do 
well to draw half of it off. 

Mr. Morgan is very different from 
both of these gentlemen. He has lots 
of fun with his reservoir; fills it with 
prodigious industry and then pulls out 
the plug and gives freely and buys and 


buys. He buys very interesting things, 
and puts most of them in museums 
for people to look at, thereby adding 
considerably to the interest in life 
in our American world, and storing 
suitable patterns for the embellishment 
of our ambitious civilization. 

Every year the incomes of the con- 
siderable accumulations of money have 
to be earned by people who work with 
their hands or heads. Huge incomes 
come out of the sum of the earnings 
of all the working people. That is 
one reason why there is so much popu- 
lar interest in the way they are spent, 
and why no doubt there is reluctance 
to grant perpetuity to enormous en- 
dowments such as Mr. Rockefeller is 
understood to propose, no matter how 
excellent the purposes of them may 
seem. It makes people tired to think 
of earning the income on four or five 
hundred million dollars for indefinite 
generations to come, no matter how 
carefully and wisely its expenditure is 
planned. Wealth is power, power to 
direct the labor and determine in large 
measure the destinies of men. People 
are justified in being jealous of the 
retention of too much of it too long in 
too few hands. 
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is to laugh at the reports of the 
effects of our home-bound Colonel’s 
frank and_ energetic 
Cairo. Congratulations to the Egyp- 
tians on having their way made plain! 

Very interesting difficulties await our 
traveler’s healing touch in Europe, the 
Abruzzi-Elkins 
trials of church and state in France 
and the worst tangle for a generation 
in England. 
fers invite him with hospitable cries 
to settle all these difficulties, and bid 
the nations have patience, since relief 


discourse in 


sorrow in Italy, sore 


The whole army of scof- 


is at hand. 


But Africa is one continent and 
Europe another, and Egypt is in 
Africa. We foresee a great accession 


of prudence in the Colonel’s deport- 
ment as he hits the shores of Europe. 
Africa is a missionary field, but Europe 
is a parlor and expects reticences even 
from the bold. 























The Vegetable Tragedy 


A GARDEN I planted, and lo! on my 
word, 

There sprang up some romances rather 
absurd. 


A soft mashed Potato 
Of extra large size 
Loved Rosy Tomato 
And made such fierce eyes 
That frightened to death 
Was Miss Rose from the first, 
And when she refused him 
He boiled ’til he burst. 





Miss Lettuce came next 
With her bright crinkly head. 
Now way until noon 
Would she lie in her bed. 
Quite hard was her heart— 
Perhaps ’twas a blessing— 
And none of her family 
Was served without dressing. 


Young Mr. Q. Cumber 
Was wont, so they say, 

To gaze at Miss Lettuce 
Throughout the whole day. 

And times without number 
In fact she was seen 

To nod at Q. Cumber, 

Her head crimped and green. 


A cook minus soul 
Prepared to make salad. 
She tossed in a bowl 
Miss Lettuce so pallid. 
Quite cut up and seedy 
Lay Q. Cumber near her, 
Avowing his love 
Nor seeming to fear her. 


With chilly French dressing! 
With hearts torn asunder 
They welcomed at length 
A friend—young Miss Onion— 
Who gave them new strength. 
“What next?’’ was their query. 
While busily guessing, 
Behold, they were silenced 
Irene Elliott Benson. 


A Formality 


es OW’S your birthday party coming 
on, Tommie? ’’ 

“Finely. I’ve asked all the boys and 
girls and they’ve all promised to come. 
All I’ve got to do now is to ask mamma 
if I can have it.’’ 


HE early bird catches the worm; but 
how about the early worm that is 
caught by the bird? 





PERSEUS AND 


Inconsiderate 


BY the Rev. Dr. MacArthur: 


God has given Mr. Rockefeller the tal- 
ent for making money as truly as God has 
given to other men the genius which mani- 
tests itself in literature and the arts and 
sciences. 

By the Rev. Dr. Aked: 

We are to-day rejoicing in the great light 
of the consecration of a great wealth to the 
advancement of the race. This vast wealth 
has been so consecrated by a man who all 
through life has walked in accord with the 
word, “‘ The love of Christ constraineth me.” 


We beg to offer to Brother Rockefeller 
our sympathy in any feelings he may 
have about the indiscreet exuberances of 
his clergy. The acoustic properties be- 
hind our barn are bad and we are glad 
to offer him the use of them at any time 

















































ANDROMEDA 
TO BE PUT ON IN JUNE AT THE NATIONAL THEATRE 


he feels the need of giving vent to oral 


sentiments. Our own poor abilities of 


expression will also be at his service. 


Brother Aked.must be excused. He 
only lately came here. 
Salvage Claims 
The hookworm saved the Union.—Courier- 


Journal. 
LAD to know. 
counts it 


At last previous ac- 
who 
saved the Union by delaying Virginia's 
That is Mr. 


was General Lee 

acceptance of secession. 

C. F. Adams’s claim. 

ee gets every prize in our bridge 
club.’’ 

“The best player, is she?’’ 

“No, the worst adder.’’ 
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TO THE COW 
HOU happy cow! The long, bright summer through 
Hast thou on clover fed and calmly gazed 

O’er witching landscape; now cold winter’s due 

And yet thou art as placid. Man has raised 
Good food for thee; within his ample store 

Sweet fodder, corn and hay do thee await. 
These doth he give, and, if thou needst it, more. 

Fortunate beast! Thou hast been blessed of fate 
When thou dost chew they cud dost ponder, say, 

How many steaks at ninety cents thou’lt make? 
Canst see some mother call her babes from play 

And each of them a fraction of thee take? 
Be brave of heart, may it be many a year 
Before the beef trust gets three, Bonnie, dear. 

THE HIRED MAN 
A now the hireling to the milking goes 
And rubs from out his drowsy eyes the sleep 

That lingers there, for he was out with Rose, 

A neighbor’s daughter, till the night grew deep. 
His tie of red he’s folded in the drawer 

And heel to toe his boots beneath the bed 
He’s shoved; eke lies his best suit on the floor 

In wrinkled state. Full heavy was his head 
When he got home last night. The morning air 

Arouses him; he softly whistles while 
He milks; he’s laid his precious wage away 

To buy a phonograph. Gee! won’t she smile 
When she hears all the tunes the thing can play! 
She said last night that farmin’s pretty slow, 
And this will.be like going to a show. 


S onne t s O f t h e€ F a r m Bertha E. Cassidy. 
I 


TO A BULLDOG 


“ THINK OF IT! I JUST PLANTED ONE CAN OF PEAS AND ONE 
OF TOMATOES.’’ 


WEET dog, art dead or dost thou know my love 
Where thou dost frolic as thou didst of old 
In sportive mood? Or in the realms above 
Do-earthly cravings still thy being hold? 
If so, call honor quickly to thy aid 
Nor seek to stay thy hunger with a fowl 
Plumped for celestial beings; nor to raid 
Celestial coops where only seraphs prowl. 
Be prudent; thou hast gained the goal 
Of canines blessed; of food enough and more 
Dispensed by angel hands. Long not for gore 
Lest thou shouldst peril thy immortal soul. 
At sound of wings dash not with speed too fleet; 
Beware, for angels were not made to eat. 


TO THE TURKEY 


RAVE in thy plumage struttest thou about, 
Tempting the fate not long to be deferred. 

A dish full toothsome thou’lt make, no doubt, 

Shorn of those feathers, thou delicious bird! 
Across thy roasted breast the father’s voice 

Will ask with patience great: “ What shall you eat? ’”’ 
And every child will straightway ’gin rejoice, 

And answer him in shrilly tones: “ White meat! ’’ 
The father carves; there comes a sudden lull 

In sprightly conversation; nerves are tense 
And laughter ceases, for the knife is dull. 

Now all are served. The talk doth recommence. 
Gone is thy beauty, fowl, thy haughty mien, The Victim: p—EAR ME! HOW FORTUNATE THAT YOU FOUND 
Yet nightengales taste not so sweet, I ween. THAT LETTER. MY WIFE GAVE IT TO ME YESTERDAY TO POS1 
































Life’s College Contest 


To All College Students: 

Lire will give one hundred dollars 
for the cleverest article, suited to 
Lire’s uses, on each college and its 
life. 

Every college student is eligible to 
compete. It is not necessary to be a 
subscriber to LIFE. 

For all manuscripts which do not 
receive the prize, but which are deemed 
worthy of publication, Lire will pay 
at its regular rates. 

CONDITIONS. 

Manuscripts should. not be more 
than fifteen hundred words in length 
and should be typewritten when possi- 
ble or written in a legible hand. 

Manuscripts should be written only 
on one side of the paper. 

The contest will close on June 1, 


Dignity 


1910, no contributions received after 
tl.at date being considered. 

The name and address of the sender 
and his class year should be written 
on the upper left hand corner of each 
manuscript. 

Manuscripts will not be returned un- 
less accompanied by return postage. 

No individual inquiries can be an- 
swered, but where an inquiry is of a 
general nature a reply covering the 
point at issue will be published in LiFe. 

The competition is open also to 
girls’ colleges. 

All communications will be treated 
confidentially, and the author’s name 
will not be published unless so desired. 

Address 

CoLLeceE ConrTEST, 
LiFe, 
17 West Thirty-first Street: 


8 grag is the cosmetic with which the inane hide their true complexion. It 
is composed of three parts bluff, one part self-deception, one part dramatics 

and two parts dulness. Omit all sense of humor. 
It is the colored glass from which plain water’ is drunk to fool the audience. 


After all, a useful crutch for the 


English as It Is Taught 


HY is the method of teaching English in our public 
schools so bad? Because it is built on the principle 
that mental discipline can be effective only when it is uninter- 


esting. 


The terms used to describe words and their relationships 
are purely arbitrary. A noun or an adjective by any other 


name would mean as much or as little. 


The terms used in grammar are merely symbols, more or 
less mathematical, which are used for the convenience of 
scholars or philologists to indicate their various positions in 
the scheme of language. They are, in this respect, very much 
like the arbitrary names that have been given to the stars and 
constellation of astronomers. They are necessary to experts 
but have nothing special to do with the art of expression, 


which is the principal use of language. 


To any one who has spent a great deal of time in learning 
a language and is familiar with its idioms no doubt the terms 
used in grammar and rhetoric may be very interesting, in just 
the same way that working over a set of logarithms may be 


interesting to a mathematician. 


decrepit. 


Miss Duck: 





But why in the world our public school 
teachers should endeavor to make a child 
learn a lot of terms and thus take up 
the time which ought to be given to 
training his ear and his tongue to listen 
and speak correctly has long been a 
mystery. 

A man who has a call to be a poet, 
for example, doesn’t begin by perfecting 
himself in the technicality of poetry. 
He may learn as much as he pleases 
about dactylls cr spondees, but it will do 
him not a particle of good if he has no 
ear for poetry or no imagination. 

All that is comprehended in what is 
termed technique will come to him later, 
as a natural result of his practice in 
writing poetry. 

But in our public schools the pupils 
are taught technique before anything 
else. The result is that the most of 
them understand the use of language 
not at all,-and usually come to hate it 
heartily before they have finished the 
second year high school. 

Occasionally some pupil does well at 
it and is held up as a shining example. 
3ut this is only because he happens t6 
have a mathematical mind, which is 
able to interest itself in formalities. 
The best writers, those who have come 
afterward to make their mark in the 
world, have almost invariably shown 
their contempt for the ordinary method 
of teaching grammar in schools, and 
mighty few of them have stood well in 
theirclass. Walter Scott is one example. 

Suppose that Shelley, before writing 
his Ode to a Skylark, had been obliged to 
learn by heart the uses of metonymy, 
synecdoche, metalepsis, hypocatastasis, 
antithesis or epantiosis, what would have 
been the result? 

English ought to be taught in our 
public schools by constant reading 
and speaking of the best authors. 
The learning of terms should come 
naturally when the pupil is curious 
about them. 7. 2. &, 


THE CHANTECLER HAT IN THE BARNYARD 


OH, THE HEARTLESS CREATURE ! 






















THE PRESENT OPPORTUNITY 














“ you’vE GOT US NOW—— 


The New Servant 


RECENT examination of some of 
our most prominent servant girls’ 
agencies has brought out the interesting 
fact that men are not seen there so much 
now in the act of engaging servants as 
they were. A few years ago it was no 
uncommon sight in almost any servants’ 
agency in the city to see one or two 
men timidly and nervously answering the 
questions put to them by the prospective 
applicants 
On its face this is an astounding fact. 
It would seem that if the progress of 
woman is really a fact, men would now 
be doing more and more the work that 
woman cnce did. And yet the reason, 


‘Lire 


upon reflection, is plain. It is due to 
the attitude of servants themselves. 
They refuse to deal with men. 

No self-respecting cook will now per- 
mit herself to be engaged by a mere man. 
She insists upon dealing with the prin- 
cipals. 


Modern Municipal Problems 


VENTS in Philadelphia have added 

to the multitude of problems with 

which we are already burdened. The 
following few may be mentioned: 

To what extent may a public service 
corporation have the exclusive right to 
transport passengers and, at the same 
time, the exclusive right not to transport 
passengers ? 

To what extent can a Mayor be a di- 
rector in a public service corporation 
and a public servant at the same time? 

To what extent are policemen justi- 
fied in clubbing citizens in the interest 
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of non-resident stockholders of public 
service corporations? 

To what extent are citizens justified 
in rioting when that is the only way they 
have of showing their disapproval of the 
acts of their representatives? 

To what extent are citizens justified in 
giving a corporation a franchise to rob 
them and then in paying policemen and 
other politicians to see that the robbery 
is protected? 

To what extent does a perpetual fran- 
chise to the pblic streets imply a per- 
petual franchise to the government ma- 
chinery? 

How much better would the police of 
Philadelphia have succeeded in their 
avowed object of peace if they had not 
assisted in the importation of strike- 
breaking thugs? 

To what extent is a public service cor- 
poration justified in upsetting the peace 
of a community in order to show its love 
for non-union men? Ellis O. Jones. 
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HERES HOW 


JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN 
Born April 17, 1837 


Every nation entitled to consideration has its destiny, and 
every destiny that knows its business places itself under the 
protection of one man, to save it from being 
tampered with by the common people. 

As you are at present conservator of our 
destiny, we therefore greet you, sir, in ap- 
propriate felicitations. A silent man, you 
have wrought mightily, and every financial 
center in the country trembles at your 
power. Not being a financial center we do 
not tremble as we should. But we do take 
off our hat to you. As a panic averter and 
a guardian of governments you have no 
equal. 

Mr. Morgan, your abilities are preponderating. We are 
delighted with the opportunity to express our admiration for 
your gifts. 

May you continue to keep the wolf from our doors. 

HENRY JAMES 
Born April 15, 1843 

With: what mingled feelings of awe and emotion have we 
written the distinguished name that graces this humble para- 
graph! Nothing is more astounding and 
absorbing than mystery, and the mystery of 
style, when we cannot grasp it, must ever 
be accompanied by a strange sinking of the 
heart. 

We are inadequate to express in any fit 
terms our admiration of you, sir! You are 
an artist of no mean proportions. Your 
sentences have long, like impossible bunkers 
to a tyro golfer, stared us in the face. May 
their shadows never grow less. 

Your subtle delineations of character, we 
confess, are not for us. Nevertheless, we have a boundless 
admiration for you. We don’t know why, but we have. 

And we extend our congratulations in weak words. 


WILLIAM TRAVERS JEROME 
Born April 18, 1859 


To have added one word to the American branch of the 
English language is an achievement denied to most human be- 
ings. To Mr. Jerome belongs this distinc- 
tion, if for nothing else. Heckling is now a 
distinct form of Americanitis. To be heckled 
is to be arraigned for what you have not done. 

Mr. Jerome, you have many qualities of 
heart and mind which appeal to us. For 
one thing you have courage and inconsist- 
ency. These alone ought to insure any 
man’s success. 

Have you been successful? 

Certainly, for are we not now congratu- 
lating you and wishing you many happy re- 
turns of the day? 














WHY STOP HERE? 




































A CONSERVATIVE 
“WALL, WHEN FOLKS TOL’ ME ’BOUT THAT I SAID THEY WUZ 
LIARS. I DIDDEN’ BELIEVE IT WHEN I SEEN IT IN THE NOOS- 


PAPERS. AN’—AN’, BY HECK! I AIN’T WHAT YE CUD CALL 
C’NVINCED YIT.’’ 


BLISS CARMAN 
Born April 15, 1861 


Have we any poets? 

Not long ago Professor Griggs, of the Chicago University, 
declared Mr. Rockefeller to be a poet, and 
that he wrought his poetry in a vast system 
representing the Epic of Oil. 

Personally we prefer the poetry of Mr. 
Carman to that of Mr. Rockefeller. There 
is nothing mean or pious about Mr. Carman. 
He has a splendid gift of song and a con- 
tempt for high finance. We know him, we 
love him, and we esteem it a privilege to 
wish him many happy birthdays. 

Sir, here is a bumper of ambrosia! May 
you live long and musically, as becomes your 
high talent! 





Something Wrong 


i sapiates committed suicide because he was 
overworked.’ , 
“Pooh! He couldn’t have been so very 
busy or he wouldn’t have found time to do 
it in.’’ 
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TROUBLE IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


Hard Liquor and Saloons 


Dr. Lyman Abbott . . . advocates 
tempcrance rather than abstinence in an _arti- 
cle upon the ethical teachings of Jesus 
Christ.—The Courier-Journal, 

O he does, and rightly; but oh, Marse 

Henry, in a later number of The 
Outlook Dr. Abbott sets his face against 
drinking even beer and light wines, ex- 
cept in connection with meals, and says 
that distilled liquors should never be used 
except under the advice of a physician! 
What succor is there for beset Kentucky 
in so frail a vessel as that? 

What do you think, sir—what 
Kentucky think—of this 
discriminate against distilled liquors in 
reckoning with the beverages? It is cir- 
culating a good deal among the ethical 
classes. Brother Brisbane, for example, 
in the Evening Journal, extenuates beer 
and wine but and 
prohibition. 

Brother Abbott is on record as to an- 
other detail. He 
able to give conscientious backing to the 


does 
propensity to 


denounces whiskey 


does not find himself 
great American saloon industry. He is 
not arbitrary about it, but he complains 
that the saloons promote the drinking of 


alcoholic liquors not really as a beverage 


but as a stimulant, and not as an ac- 


companiment to meals but from 
them. 


do. Such is the perversity of man, and 


apart 
So they do, sad to say, so they 


his ignorance and dare-deviltry especially 

in early life, that he is about as ready to 

drink with conversation as with food. 
Dr. Abbott has strong backing from 


thoughtful observers in both his posi- 


‘tar Ss 


tions. The Américan saloon is a very 
vulnerable institution, and the American 
man seems rather too vulnerable to 
spirits. That we Americans drink 114,- 
000,000 gallons of distilled spirits a year 
must be good for the distilling business 
and good for the saloon business, but 
hardly any one can be found to maintain 
nowadays that it is good for us. 

The liquor interests and the saloon in- 
terests have a pretty hard nut to crack. 
What is good for them seems too apt to be 
bad for us. 
prosperity 


Their problem is to make their 
with 
If they can do that there is a fairly com- 
fortable future ahead of them. Other- 
wise they must calculate on finding their 
profit, as heretofore, in human ignorance 
and foolishness. That those great re- 
sources should ever fail them seems in- 
credible, but the schoolmaster is much 
abroad in these days. 


A Much Misrepresented Pair 


HE was a young, beautiful and intel- 
ligent girl. 
some man. 


more compatible ours. 


He was a strong, hand- 


She lived in a house filled with furni- 
ture, hot air and servants. 

He lived in a bachelor apartment filled 
with a folding bed, a 
board and a set of poker chips. 


miniature side- 

She had been to a private and a finish- 
ing school; also on the Continent; had 
spent two seasons at summer resorts, had 
been to the opera and taken a course of 
bridge. 

He had been to college, had spent a 
month in London, worked in 
an office eight hours a day and had read 
parts of Bernard Shaw. 


Paris and 


She had some money in her own right 


and more coming. He had an interest 


in the business and a father who had 
retired. 

He called. She asked him 
He did. He said that he 


loved her and she replied that she loved 


They met. 
to call again. 
They told about it to others. 


him. They 


were congratulated—and married. Seven 


hundred invitations; four 


hundred presents; one col- 
umn of reading matter. 

They bought a house. 
lived in it. A 


And one more. 


They 
baby came. 

He was a prosperous busi- 
ness man. She was a pros- 
She 
had her picture painted. It 
called “a lady.’’ He 


had his picture published. It 


perous society woman. 


was 


was called “a prominent citi- 
zen.”’ 


The two people who appear 


“WHY DON’T YOU PUT UP A SCAREMAN 


TO KEEP THE AERO CROWS AWAY? ”’ 


in the aforementioned history desire to 
say that these are the facts in their lives. 
Every novelist who has written about 
them has misrepresented these facts, dis- 
torted the 


They are 


truth. 

getting tired of it. They 
want to have every one know that they 
are not the sort of people that (here fill 
in a list of popular novelists) have writ- 
They 
thing extraordinary. 
to. An 


ten about them. never did any- 
They never expect 
injustice has been done them. 
We therefore take letting 


the facts about them be known. 


pleasure in 


STILL HARD 


Gardener: NOT RIPE Y! i 











/11\\ CROSS 
Ibseu at His Very Best 


RS. FISKE has a way of 

doing interesting things. 

It would have been quite pos- 

sible for her to have 

deived into certain unex- 

ploited territory of Ibsen 

and produced a novelty to 

our stage. The New The- 

atre did this and the re- 

sult was that capsule con- 

taining the double-distilled 

essence of gloom and 

called the fourth act of 

“ Brand.”’ Mrs. Fiske, 

with a canniness all her 

own, produced “ Pil- 

lars of Society,’’ an ex- 

ample of Ibsen which has 

had its bloom brushed off 

by a few prior and spor- 

adic performances in 

America, but which is for all 

practical purposes of the stage 

an Ibsen novelty. Better than 

this, it is an actable and inter- 

esting play, with a timely application owing to the fact that 

just now quite a few of our own pillars of society are having 

their cracks and flaws laid bare to the vision of all who care 
to look. 

Consul Bernick, the hero or villain of the play, at all events 
its leading and most interesting character, is duplicated in all 
He is one of the many de- 
scendants of that commercially successful gentleman, pictured 
in the early chapters of the Old Testament, who managed to 
get away with the heritage of the hairy Esau. “ Pillars 
of Society ’’ is a dramatic essay on the wrong of corporation 
officers using inside information to get the better of their 
stockholders and other fellow-citizens. Which suggests that 
it might not be a bad idea in the way of uplift for Mrs. Fiske 
to take her company downtown and give a special perform- 








times and in every community. 


ance of “ Pillars of Society’’ somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of Wall Street, so that the gentlemen who conduct the 
corporation affairs of America from the high office buildings 
in that vicinity might have a chance to study Mr. Ibsen’s 
analysis of their kind of doings. 


? 9 ? % ? 


Rabid Ibsenites will insist on digging beneath the sur- 
face to find hidden meanings and intent in everything the 
Norwegian wrote. In the case of “ Pillars of Society ’’ 
this seems a work of supererogation. The play is a micro- 
photographic picture of life in a small town, with all the mean- 
nesses that life in a smal! circle begets and brings to surface. 
We have humanity bared to the bone. 


Into this comes a ray 


eae so 






of the broader life concentrated on the small great man of 
the community. This in connection with other influences 
changes his vision of his own nature and brings reform. 

Mr. Blinn’s Bernick is not likely to please all observers, 
but Mr. Blinn is too intelligent an artist not to have thought 
out his type carefully. To any one not tied down to some pre- 
conceived ideal of the character this rendering should prove 
entirely satisfactory. He is the progressive man of the place 
and presumably has mixed to some extent with the outside 
world, acquiring some of its veneer. Even in America there 
are community leaders in small towns who have departed 
from the notion that they must act and dress like rusties to 
keep the confidence of their neighbors. Even in some of our 
own rural districts a man may be carefully dressed and tidy 
in person without therefore being considered a villain. In 
the older Scandinavian civilization Bernick could well be what 
Mr. Blinn makes him instead of the primitive character of the 
village type beloved of the usual Ibsen production. 


/ 1 } 
Ku ey ait 

Mrs. Fiske permits the same tone to run through the 
whole play. The characters are made real instead of gro- 
tesque and frumpy. Several of them are eccentric in make- 
up, but it is the eccentricity that can be found in all commu- 
nities and not a futile effort to give local coloring. In this 
line of plays Ibsen was a realist to the extreme, and Mrs. 
Fiske does well not to strive for an unusual or foreign 
atmosphere. “ Pillars of Society’’ is a mosaic of not ex-, 
traordinary types, with no one—unless we except Bernick— 
unduly emphasized, and the present company realizes the 
composition admirably. As an influence, Lona Hessel is, of 
course, a ruling factor, but as an acting part it stands out 
not pronouncedly against the others. It is to Mrs. Fiske’s 
credit that she is willing to stage a play in which as the star 
she has so little prominence. To Lona she gives the vivacity, 
the incisiveness and the strength of conviction which make 
her, through her understanding of him, dominate Bernick, who 
has so long dominated others. 

The play calls for a large cast and abounds in minor parts 
giving opportunities for characterization. Badly done these 
would be bores, but in the present instance unusual good judg- 
ment has been shown in the selection of the company, and 
they have been stage-managed into delightful smoothness of 
performance. None stands out through special effort as 
against the others, although the Martha of Alice John, the 
Aune of Mr. Sheldon Lewis, the Dr. Rorlund of Mr. Henry 
Stephenson and the Hilmar Tonnesen of Mr. Chadwick are 
conspicuous in the general excellence of the acting. 

“Pillars of Society’’ has touches of humor which, 
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Mrs. Chestnut Worm: Go AWAy, YOU GLOOMY PARSON, 
FRIGHTENING ME WITH THOSE DREADFUL PICTURES OF FUTURE 
PUNISHMENTS. 











with the universality of its types and 


plexity and Scandinavian grimness. 


atre which shall be 


tainment it offers. 





practice by Dr. Parkhurst’s methods. 
It might be sensible on this theory to 
segregate stage dirtiness in one or two 
theatres and let them have a monopoly 
of it. Then the persons who patronized 
‘those houses would do it with their eyes 
opened in advance and could not put up 
the excuse that they didn’t know what 
they were going to see. 

Weber’s Theatre is evidently an early 
candidate for a monopoly of this kind of 
business. Of course the Klaw-Erlanger- 
Ziegfeld-Annaheld institution, further up 
Broadway, has established itself fairly 
well cn similar lines, but the Weber 
theatre, once the home of clean and ex- 
cellert musical farce, hase picked out for 
itself a new career in the way of inde- 
eency. LiFe is not afraid to tell its 
veaders that the latest offering at this 
house, delightfully christened “ The Lady 
from Lobster Square,’’ is simply dirty. 
It has a few clumsily laughable situations 
of farcical construction, but its appeal is 
based on the baldest kind of worse than 
vulgarity. No woman of decent instincts 
can sit through the performance, and 
men who would patronize it simply ad- 
vertise the calibre of their minds and 
the quality of their taste. This may be 
advertisement, but by the readers of LIFE 
it will be taken for what it is intended 
to be—a warning not only against filth 
but also against stupidity. 
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=. ITH the curtain down 
e at both opera houses, 
A the circus in full 
1 swing at the Garden, 
and only the last 
fortnight left at the 
New Theatre, the 
end of the regular 
looms into view. 








dramatic season 


There are still a number of important 
productions, but they are for the most 
part of the kind that, in case of success, 
is good for a run 


through the sum- 


. 


its 
clear exposition of motives, make it a more 
possibly popular play for the American public 
than others in which Ibsen shows more com- 


HERE may be a necessity in 
New York for at least one the- 
frankly 
salacious in the kind of enter- 
Men with 
common sense know that it is 
well to segregate other vice in 
particular localities instead of 
scattering it all over town after 
the manner originated and put in successful 

















WRITING A PLAY 


mer season. With the drying up of the 
country roads many houses will 
prematurely, while their managers regret- 
fully see large quantities of good theatre 
money going into the tills of road-houses 
and to pay fines for automobile speeding. 


Sd 00 O68 O00 
PHILADELPHIA corre- 


spondent writes in great in- 
dignation to ask why Mayor 
Gaynor, who appointed a 
large number of reputable 
citizens as a _ reception 
committee to meet Colo- 
nel eaneni on his return from Africa, 
included Mr. Abraham Lincoln Erlanger 
in his list. Not being in the Mayor’s 
confidence, LiFe’s only explanation of 
the Mayor 
wanted to include all kinds of 
Metcalfe. 


close 









this remarkable fact is that 
probably 
people. 





Academy of Music—“ The Traveling Sales- 
man.” Comedy of contemporary fun. 

Astor—“ Seven Days.” Farce. Not highly 
instructive but very laughable. 

Bijou—“ The Lottery Man.” Also farce. 
Also very laughable. 




























AROUND HER 


Broadway—“ The Jolly Bachelors.”” Elab- 
orately produced and diverting musical farce. 
Casino—*‘ The Chocolate Soldier.” Tune- 
ful and agreeable comic opera based on 
Arms and the Man.’ 


Comedy—Mr. Laurence Irving and Mabel 


Hackney in Brieux’s “The Three Daughters 
of M. Dupont.” Notice later. 

Criterion —“ A Bachelor’s Baby.”” Mr. 
Francis Wilson in his own amusing light 
comedy. 

Daly’s—“ The Whirlwind,” with Marietta 
Olly. An interesting emotional artist in an 
interesting emotional dr: ama. 

Empire—* Mid-Channel.’ Ethel Barry- 


more as the star in Pinero’s unpleasant play 
of domestic infelicity. 

Garrick—Mr. William H. 
George Ade’s laughable play, 
the Boys.” 

Glcbe—*‘ The Old Town.”’ Musical farce, 
with Fred Stone’s athletic fun as the princi- 
pal feature. 


Crane in Mr. 
“Father and 


Hackett—Miss Grace La Rue in “ Molly 
May.” Notice later. 

Herald Square—* The Yankee Girl.” Elab- 
orately staged musical farce, with Miss 


Blanche Ring as the star. 

Hippodrome—Spectacle, 
midget circ us. 

Hudson—*“ The Spendthrift.”” Notice later. 

Lyceum—Mrs. Fisk ke. See on. 

Lyric—“ The City.” Clyde Fitch's thrilling 
drama of New York life. 

Madison Square Garden—The Barnum and 
Bailey circus. On the same big lines as ever. 

Maxine Elliott’s—‘ Lulu’s Husbands,” by 
Mr. Thompson Buchanan. Notice later. 

New Theatre—l ast fortnight of the season. 

Plaza—Vaudeville. 

Stuyvesant—“ The Lily.” 
hood made dramatic. 

Wallack’s—“ Alias Jimmy Valentine.” Mel- 
odramatic treatment of the difficulties that 
beset the reformed criminal. 


ballet and the 


French spinster 
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Minor Tragedy in Modern Fiction 


NE of the characters in Winston Churchill’s 

new novel says of a woman of his ac- 

quaintance that she “ regards nothing as im- 

moral except novels with unhappy endings.’’ 

And this epigram (with its distinctively 

Chestertonian flavor) seems to me to sum up 

very wittily the undiscriminating enthusiasms 

bred by new artistic departures in generai 

and by modern fiction’s discovery of the in- 

terpretative possibilities of the so-called “unhappy ending’ 

in particular. The habit—quite common, I believe, among 

children in ancient Greece—of mistaking lame blacksmiths 

for the husband of Venus is not without analogies in our own 
day. 


Now the “ unhappy ending ’’ is not only in a sense a dis- 
covery of modern fiction, but it is, in one sense, the dis- 
covery of modern fiction, since it is the doorway through 
which that art has entered untrodden rooms in the house of 
life. But, like Vulcan’s limp, it is not in itself a thing of 
beauty or an outward sign of divine origin. Indeed, there is 
no more unlovely and at the same time futile thing on earth 
than a superficial novel with an “unhappy ending.’’ A shal- 
low novel that ends, as we 
say, “happily ’’’ can at least, 
like the shawl around a 
canary’s cage, comfort the 


naive 





HE colloquial- 
ly current caption of the 





worthy of our 


thoughtful attention and descriptions of their taking. 





A Certain Rich Man, by William Allen White. <A t 
American millionaire. A leisurely story of the Middle West. 


Camera Adventures in the Wilds of Africa, by A. R. Dugmore. 


Remarkable photographs of lions, rhinoceros and other beasts, with 


F we search for the root value of fiction, for 
the simplest possible explanation of the satis- 
faction that resides in it for us, we find this to 
lie in its ability to invest such phases or frag- 
ments of life as it presents for our imaginative 
consideration with an artificial but satisfying 
sense of completeness. Its basic intellectual 
appeal inheres in the word finis on the last 
page. It follows, therefore, that fiction, from 
its earliest beginnings, has unconsciously sought 
as its one indispensable requirement some 

pause in the series of events it portrayed that its audience 

would accept as a point beyond which there was no incen- 
tive to press the inquiry. And this pause it found ready to 
its hand in the imagined fulfillment of a hope. The reason 
is not far to seek. Hope, we are told, is the one perennial 
crop of the human heart, and Harvest Home is a recognized 
pause the world over. What one may do with the proceeds of 
the harvest is, acceptedly, another story. That fiction for so 
many generations left its lovers on the steps of the altar was 
no mere convention—it was a psychological instinct. On the 
other hand, fiction soon—that is to say, after a few thousand 
years—recognized that all hopes are not fulfilled. But, grop- 
ing for a pause sufficiently convincing in its denial of hope to 
satisfy an emotionally responsive but unamnalytical audience, 
it found but one that would serve—the pause of death. And 
thus classic tragedy was born. And on these two command- 
ments for two thousand years hung all of fiction laws and its 
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prophets. 





ND then a strange thing 
happened. An _ unas- 
suming English gentleman 
named Darwin innocently 
asked the world to look at 
life from a familiar but dis- 
regarded viewpoint, and the 


type specimen 


of “novels with An Interrupted Friendship, by E. L. Voynich. See above. world, “protesting it would 
A Mine of Faults, by F. W. Bain. A literary pearl from the ; ee 
unhappy end- Orient in the shape of a beautiful translation of a Hindu legend. ne'er consent, consented. 
ings,’’ then, in- A Modern Chronicle, by Winston Churchill. A matrimonial It began in fact to look back- 
eludes to-day round trip from St. Louis to St. Louis via New York, Newport and ward as well as forward, and 
: Reno. Long, lymphatic and ladylike. : Siam 
some of the works Bella Donna, by Robert Hichens. Made in Egypt. Artificially in as well as out. And in 
of fiction most colored. Not guaranteed under the pure food act. the process it discovered a 


new heaven and a new earth, 
which fiction, very much be- 


many of those upon which The Blue Bird, by Maurice Mastertinek.. A charming dramatized wildered at times, is busy ex- 
F a fairy tale symbolizing the search for happiness. . 

one does not care es waste In After Days, by W. D. Howells and others. Nine essays on ploring. 

words even of dismissal. immortality that, taken together, make an interesting psychological 

rot 2 es : study. ; J »wilder- 

Yet if one praises the good It Never Can Happen Again, by William De Morgan. A story ND one of the bewilder 






















and ignores the bad (accord- 
ing to one’s lights), is it not 
probable that one’s attitude 
may appear to be, quite 
badly, that epitomized by 
Mr. Churchill? Absit omen! 
I choose the third horn of 
the dilemma and, _ taking 
Mrs. E. L. Voynich’s An In- 
terrupted Friendship (Mac- 
millan, $1.50) as an oppor- 
tune occasion, ask the 
readers of this column to 
trace with me briefly the gen- 
ealogy of this modern form 
of minor tragedy, so that, 
if we needs must, we may at 
least disagree intelligently. 





that doesn’t matter much except as a valid excuse for a delightful 
intimacy with a fascinating writer. 

The Land of the Lion, by W. S. Rainsford. A readable and 
enlightening book of sport and travel. 

Lost Face, by Jack London. A reversion to type. Seven stories 
of Alaska in the author’s earlier manner. 

The New Word, by Allen Upward. A remarkable critique of the 
foundations of knowledge and the sanctions of hope. 

Old Harbor, by William John Hopkins, author of The Clammer. 
The Indian summer of a New England seaport. A love story with a 
sachet. 

The Old Wives’ Tale, by Arnold Bennett. Three generations of 
English middle class life. Probably the best all-around novel of the 
year. 
On the Branch, by Pierre de Coulevain. Interesting self-analysis 
by a woman of sixty. Clever but saccharine. 

Open Country, by Maurice Hewlett. A contemporary idyl that 
is a thing of beauty and a joy for considerably more time than it 
takes to read it. 

The Song of Songs, by Hermann Sudermann. A clynical demon- 
aration by a moral surgeon showing the death-in-life of a woman’s 
soul. 

Tremendous Trifles, by G. K. Chesterton. A comprehensive col- 
lection of casual papers by a many-sided writer. 

Tower of Ivory, by Gertrude Atherton. The story of a tempestu- 
ous friendship, with the friends once and a half life size. 


ing phenomena in this 
new cosmos is that optimism 
and pessimism seem to have 
changed places. Under the 
old order the optimist said: 
“This world is a vale of 
tears; be kind enough to 
speak of pleasant things 
while we journey toward the 
next.’’ Under the new dis- 
pensation it is the pessimist 
who says this. The optimist 
says: “ This world is a vale 
of cause and effect; let us 
be hopeful enough to study 
both the causes of failure 
and the effects of success. 
We'll take the next world 
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next.’’ And as soon as fiction began to understand this say- 
ing it saw that it had found a new pause ready to its hand, 
the imagined consummation of a failure; a point at which its 
audience, still emotionally responsive but no longer unanalyti- 
cal, could, instead of drawing a long breath and saying “ How 
nice!’’ draw a long breath and say “I understand.’’ For 
failure had also turned out to be a Harvest Home. 


N a way Mrs. Voynich’s story is an extreme example of 
this type, for in form it is a picturesque and delectable 
romance—the sort of history that fiction has conscien- 
tiously brought to a successful issue even if it had to 
lie outrageously to do so. And at its very end for want, 

one might say, of one white fib by the author the butterflies 
of her creating are broken upon a wheel of their own turning. 
So used are we to the euphemisms of fiction that I doubt if 
we would have detected the lie had she told it. Yet her re- 
fusal changes her story from a pessimist’s well-intentioned 
falsehood to an optimist’s clear-sighted explanation. 


7. 2. Kerfoot. 


Slandered 


TOCK brokers a slandered set? 

Yes, to be sure they are; grossly slandered. 

Is it wrong to buy and sell stocks? 

Not a bit. That's all the brokers do, and it isn’t wrong. 
The whole trouble and disrepute of the business comes along 
of the nasty lambs who will butt into the brokers’ offices 
and play there, and leave tufts of their miserable little wool 
all over everything. 





‘ART IS LONG AND TIME IS FLEETING ”’ 


Too Many Inventions 

It may be said upon the best of authority that all the interviews 
with President Eliot on the Rockefeller Foundation have been inven- 
tions.—Boston Transcript. 

THER recent inventions were the tale of the twenty-four 

thousand-dollar-a-year private telephone wire between 
Brother Charles Taft’s house in Cincinnati and the White 
House ; the tale that Colonel Roosevelt had summoned Forester 
Pinchot by cable to Europe; the tale that President Taft de- 
clined to dine with the Syracuse Alumni because of something 
Chancellor Day had said. 

None of these fibs of last month was important, but they 
all wasted time and thought. They are merely samples of 
the day-by-day tales that are not so. One reads them and 
thinks, and presently reads a denial and has to unthink what 
he thought. The harm done is mainly to the machinery of the 
newspaper reader's mind, which suffers from being reversed 
so much, 





STANDING ON CEREMONY 
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Historic Fun 


SOME OF THE MOST FAMOUS EXAMPLES 
OF ALL AGES NOW GATHERED TO- 
GETHER AND PRESENTED FOR 

THE FIRST TIME TO THE 
READERS OF “ 


LIFE” 








(To the Reader: Many years ago the editor of this series 
became interested in the question as to what is the funnicst 
thing ever written. In the course of his search he rambled 
through most of the literatures of the world, and wherever he 
found a humorous thought or a story that had fun in it he 
made a note of the fact. In the material here presented it is 
quite possible that many old friends will be recognized. The 
classics have not been largely drawn upon because of their 
remoteness and length. But no age is exempt. The material 
is not presented in any chronological order, a leisurely negli- 
gence in its preparation having been thought to be more 
interesting for the general reader.) 
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Anecdotes from the Greek 


Aristotle, being unwell, was 
treated by his physician. On 
some prescription that was 
given him he remarked: 
‘Don’t treat me as you would 
a country bumpkin. Give me 
a reason for your treatment, 
and I will comply.” 

—Aelian. 






Zeno said to a youth who was 
more disposed to talk than to listen: 
‘Young man, .nature gave us one 
tongue, but two ears, that we may hear 
just twice as much as we speak.” 
—Stobaeus. 


The Codfish 
BY BILL NYE 


A correspondent of the New York Post says that the 
codfish frequents “the table lands of the sea.” The cod- 
fish no doubt does this to secure as nearly as possible a 
dry, bracing atmosphere. This pure air of the submarine 
table lands gives to the codfish that breadth of chest and 
depth of lungs that we have often noticed. 

The glad, free smile of the codfish is largely attributed 
to the exhilaration of this oceanic altitcodleum. 

The correspondent further says that the “codfish sub- 
sists largely on the sea cherry.” Those who = not had 
the pleasure of seeing the codfish climb the cherry tree in 
search of food, or clubbing the fruit bh the heavily 
laden branches with chunks of coral, have missed a very 
fine sight 

The codfish, when at home rambling through the sub 
marine forests, does not wear his vest unbuttoned, as he 
does while loafing around the grocery stores of the United 
States. 





Mary and Her Little Lamb 


BY AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR 


Oh, Mary had a little lamb, regarding whose cuticular - 
The fluff exterior was white and kinked in each particular. 
On each occasion when the lass was seen perambulating, 
The little quadruped likewise was there a gallavating. 


One day it did accompany her to the knowledge dispensary, 
Which to every rule and precedent was recklessly contrary. 
Immediately w yhereupon the pedagog superior, 

Exasperated, did eject the lamb from the interior. 


Then Mary, on beholding such performance arbitrary, 

Suffused her eyes with saline drops from glands called 
lachrymary, 

And all the pupils grew thereat tumultuously hilarious, 

And speculated on the case with wild conjectures various. 


“What makes the lamb love Mary so?” the scholars asked 
the teacher. 

He paused a moment, then he tried to diagnose the 
creature. 

“Oh pecus amcrum Mary habit omnia temporum.” 

“ Thanks, teacher dear,” the scholars cried, and awe crept 
darkly o’er ’em. 
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THIS IS THE OLDEST HUMOROUS DRAWING KNOWN IN 
ENGLAND, AND IS PRESERVED IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. IT 
DATES FROM 1320. TWO DEVILS ARE TOSSING A MONK OVER- 
BOARD, 
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APRIL 


A PICTURE BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, FIRST PUBLISHED IN HIS COMIC ALMANAC 
FOR APRIL, 1835. 


Classes of Society 
BY SYDNEY SMITH, 


One of England’s Most Famous 
Humorists 


I have divided mankind into classes. 
There is the Noddle—very numerous, 
but well known. The _ Afflicgion- 
woman—a valuable member of society, 
generally an ancient spinster or dis- 
tant relation of the family, in smali 
circumstances—the moment she hears 
of any accident or distress in the fam- 
ily she sets off, packs up her little bag 
and is immediately established there, 
to comfort, flatter, fetch and carry. 
The Uptakers—a class of people who 
only see through their fingers’ ends 
and go through a room taking up and 
touching everything—however visible 
and however tender. The Cleaners— 











THEY PLAYED CHECKERS IN EGYPT 


THIS PICTURE IS FROM AN EGYPTIAN 
PAPYRUS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. THE 
LION IS APPARENTLY WINNER. WITNESS 
THE EXPRESSION OF JOY ON HIS FACE, 


who begin at the dish before them, and 
go on picking or tasting till it is cleared 
—however large the company, small 
the supply and rare the contents. The 
Sleep-walkers—those who never de- 
viate from the beaten track, who think 
as their fathers have thought since the 
flood, who start from a new idea as 
they would from quilt. The Lemon- 
squeezers of society—people who act 
on you as a wet blanket, who see a 
cloud in the sunshine, the nails of the 
coffin in the ribbands of the bride, pre- 
dictors of evil, extinguishers of hope; 
who, where there are two sides, see 
only the worst—people whose very 
look curdles the milk and sets your 
teeth on edge. The Let-well-aloners— 
Cousins-German to the Noodle, yet a 
variety—people who have begun to 
think and to act, but are timid and 
afraid to try their wings, and tremble 
at the sound of their own footsteps 
as they advance, and think it safer to 
stand still. Then the Washerwomen— 
very numerous, who exclaim: “ Well! 
as sure as ever I put on my best bon- 
net, it is certain to rain,” etc. There 
are many more, but I forget them. 


Anecdote of Dr. Johnson 


A gentleman once observed to Dr. 
Johnson that there were fewer vagrant 
poor in Scotland than in England, and 
adduced as a proof of it that there was 
no instance of a beggar dying in the 
street there. “I believe you are very 
right there, sir,” cried Johnson, “ but 
that does not arise from the want of 
beggars but from the difficulty of 
starving a Scotchman to death.” 


The Hen 
(From the German) 


Was once a hen of wit not small 
(In fact, t was not amazing), 
And apt at laying eggs withal. 
Who, when she’d done, would scream 
and bawl, 
As if the house were blazing; 
A turkey-cock, of age mature, 
Felt thereat indignation ; 
‘T was quite improper, he was sure, 
He would no more the thing endure; 
So after cogitation 
He to the lady straight repaired, 
And thus his business he declared: 
“ Madam, pray what’s the matter 
That always when you've laid an egg 
You make so great a clatter? 
I wish you'd do the thing in quiet: 
Do be advised by me, and try it!” 
“ Advised by you?” the lady cried. 
And tossed her head with proper pride, 
“ And what do you know, now I pray, 
Of the fashions of the present day, 
You creature, ignorant and low? 
However, if you want to know, 
This is the reason why I do it: 
I lay my egg and then review it.” 
—Matt. Claudius 


An Old Joe Miller 
(From Joe Miller's Jest Book) 


There were two very fat noblemen 
at the court of Louis the XV., the 
Duke de L—— and the Duke de N 
They were both one day at the levee, 
when the King began to rally the for- 
mer on his corpulence. “ You take no 
exercise, I suppose?” said the King 

Pardon me, sire,” said de L of 
walk twice a day around my Cousin 
de y x 














A ROMAN TOMFOOL 


THIS REPRESENTS THE ROMAN MIMUS, 
A CLASS OF PERFORMERS WHO TOLD WITH 
MIMICRY AND ACTION SCENES TAKEN 
FROM COMMON LIFE. THE MIMUS WEARS 
WHAT IS INTENDED AS A CARICATURE 
OF A PHRYGIAN BONNET. 

—Wright’s History of Caricature. 
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WHIST WAS RAMPANT IN ENGLAND IN 1778, AS WELL 
AS HEAD-DRESSES. THIS CARICATURE IS REPRODUCED FROM 
WRIGHTS HISTORY. THE TITLE IS “SETTLING THE ODD 
TRICK.” 


A Catalectic Monody ! 


A cat I sing, of famous memory, 
Though catachrestical my song may be; 
In a small garden catacomb she lies, 
And cataclysms fill her comrades’ eyes; 
3orne on the air, the catacoustic song 
Swells with her virtues’ catalogue along; 
No cataplasm should lengthen out her years, 
Though mourning friends shed cataracts of tears. 
Once loud and strong, her catechist-like voice 
It dwindled to a catcall’s squeaking noise; 
Most categorical her virtues shown, 
By catenation join’d each one to one; 
3ut a vile catchpoll dog, with cruel bite 
Like catling’s cut, her strength disabled quite; 
Her caterwauling pierced the heavy air, 
As cataphracts their arms through legions bear; 
’Tis vain! as caterpillars drag away 
Their lengths, like cattle after busy day, 
She ling’ring died, nor left in kit-kat the 
Embodiment of this catastrophe. 

—George Cruikshank’s Omnibus. 


The Story of a Dog and Empty Hole 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER 
(Henry Ward Beecher’s fame as a minister has over- 
shadowed his fame as a humorist; and yet as a humorist he 
is in the first rank. The follouing little sketch is told with 
an exquisite sense of quiet fun.) 


The first summer which we spent at Lenox we had 
along a very intelligent dog named Noble. He was learned 


‘Cire’ 


in many things and by his dog lore excited the undying 
admiration of all the children. But there were some 
things which Noble could never learn. Having on one oc- 
casion seen a red squirrel run into a hole in a stone wall, 
he could not be persuaded that he was not there for ever- 
more. 

Several red squirrels lived close to the house and had 
become familiar, but not tame. They kept up a regular 
romp with Noble. They would come down from the maple 
tree with provoking coolness; they would run along the 
fence almost within reach; they would cock their tails 
and sail across the road to the barn, and yet there was 
such a well timed calculation under this apparent rashness 
that Noble invariably arrived at the critical spot just as the 
squirrel left it. 

On one occasion Noble was so close upon his red 
backed friend that, unable to get up the maple tree, he 
dodged into a hole in the wall, ran through the chinks, 
emerged at a little distance and sprung into the tree. The 
intense enthusiasm of the dog at that hole can hardly be 
described. He filled it full of barking. He pawed and 
scratched as if undermining a bastion. Standing off at a 
little distance, he would pierce the hole with a gaze as: in- 
tense and fixed as if he were trying magnetism upon it. 
Then, with tail extended, and every hair thereon electrified, 
he would rush at the hole with prodigious onslaught. 

The imaginary squirrel haunted Noble ‘night and day. 
The very squirrel himself would run up before his face 
into the tree, and, crouched in a crotch, would sit silently 
watching the whole process of bombarding the empty hole 
with great sobriety and relish. But Noble would allow of 
no doubts. His conviction that that hole had a squirrel 
in it continued unshaken for six weeks. When all other 
occupations failed, the hole remained for him. When 
there were no more chickens to harry, no pigs to bite, no 
cattle to chase, no children to romp with, no expeditions to 
make with the grown folks, and when he had slept all that 
his dog skin would hold, he would walk out of the yard, 
yawn and stretch himself, and then look wistfully at the 
hole, as if thinking to himself, “ Well, as there is nothing 
else to do, I may as well try that hole again! ” 


Epigrams From the French 
Paradise, as described by the theologians, seems to me 
too musical. I confess that I should be incapable of listen- 
ing to a cantata that would last ten thousand years. 
—T. Gautier. 
All bow to virtue—and then walk away. 
—Unidentified. 
Love makes us thin. If a codfish were a widow, she 
would become fat. —Provencal Proverb. 
The change of fashions is the tax that the industry of 
the poor levies on the vanity of the rich. 
—Chamfort. 
A widow is like a frigate of which the firstecaptain has 
been shipwrecked. —A. Karr. 








NOTHING WAS SACRED TO THE EGYPTIAN ARTISTS, NOT 
EVEN DRUNKENNESS. THIS PICTURE IS REPRODUCED FROM AN 
OLD EGYPTIAN ORIGINAL, AND SHOWS THE SERVANTS CARRY- 
ING HOME THEIR MASTERS FROM A DINNER, 
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: The Scholar’s Wife 


To a deep scholar said his wife: 

“Would that I were a book, my life! 

On me, then, you would sometimes look. 

But I should wish to be the book 

That you would mostly wish to see. 

Then say, what volume should I be?” 

“ An Almanac,” my dear; 

“You know we change them every year.” 
—John Dryden. 


The Simpleton and the Sharper 


FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


(The Arabian Nights, in the original version, contains 
some of the greatest humorous stories in the world. Indeed, 
many of them, in modern form, are constantly reappearing. 
Most of them are too long for reproduction in these pages. 
Here is a short one, translated by Sir Richard Burton.) 






A certain simpleton was once walking 
along, hauling his ass after him by the halter, 
when a pair of sharpers saw him and one said 
to his fellow: 

“T will take that ass from yonder wight.” 

Asked the other: “How wilt thou do 
that?” 

“ Follow me and I will show thee how,” 
answered the first. So the cony-catcher 
went up to the ass, and, loosening it from 
the halter, gave the beast to his fellow; then 
he haltered his own head and followed Tom 
Fool till he knew the other had got clean 
off with the ass, when he stood still. 

The oaf hauled at the halter, but the rascal 
stirred not; so he turned, and, seeing the halter 
on a man’s neck, said to him: 

“What art thou?” 

Quoth the sharper: “I am thine ass, and my story is a 
wondrous one, and ‘tis this. Know that I have a pious 
old mother and came into her one day, drunk; and she 
said to me, ‘Oh, my son, repent to the Almighty of these, 
thy transgressions.’ But I took my staff and beat her, 
whereupon she cursed me, and Allah changed me into an 
ass and caused me to fall into thy hands, where I have re- 
mained until this moment. However, to-day my mother 
called me to mind and her heart yearned toward me; so 
she prayed for me and the Lord restored me to my former 
shape amongst the sons of Adam.” 

Cried the silly one: “ There is no majesty and there is 
no might save in Allah, the Glorious, the Great. Allah, 
upon thee, O my brother, acquit me of what I have done 
with thee in the way of riding and so forth.” Then he let 
the cony-catcher go and returned home, as drunken with 
chagrin and concern as with wine. 

His wife asked him, “ What aileth thee, and where is 
the donkey?” And he answered: 

“Thou knowest not what was this ass, but I will tell 
thee.” So he told her the story, and she exclaimed: 
“ Alack and alas for the punishment we shall receive from 
Almighty Allah! How could we have used a man as a 
beast of burden all this while?” And she gave alms by 
way of atonement and prayed pardon of Heaven. 

Then the man abode at home a while, idle, till she said 
to him: 

“ How long wilt thou sit at home doing naught? Go 
to the market and buy us an ass and ply thy work with it.” 

Accordingly, he went to the market and stopped at the 
ass-stand, where behold, he saw his own ass for sale 

So he went up to it and, clapping his mouth to its ear, 
said to it: 

“Woe to thee, thou ne’er do well! Thou hast been 
getting drunk again and beating thy mother! But, by 
Allah, I will never buy thee more!” 
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To Make an Amblongus Pie 
A Receipt by Edgar Lear 


(Note: Edgar Lear was a celebrated writer of nonsense 
humor. Born in London 1812, died at San Remo 1888.) 


Take 4 pounds (say, 4% pounds) of fresh Amblon- 
gusses and put them in a small pipkin. 

Cover them with water, and boil them for 8 hours in- 
cessantly; after which add 2 pints of new milk and pro- 
ceed to boil for 4 hours more. 

When you have ascertained that the Amblongusses are 
quite soft, take them out and place them in a wide pan, 
taking care to shake them well previously. 

Grate some nutmeg over the surface and cover them 
carefully with powdered gingerbread, curry powder and a 
sufficient quantity of cayenne pepper. 

Remove the pan into the next room and place it on the 
floor. Bring it back again and let it simmer for three- 
quarters of an hour. Shake the pan violently till all the 
Amblongusses have become a pale purple color. 

Then, having prepared the paste, insert the whole care- 
fully, adding at the same time a small pigeon, 2 slices of 
beef, 4 cauliflowers and a number of oysters. 

Watch patiently until the crust begins to rise and add 
a pinch of salt from time to time. 

Serve up in a clean dish and throw the whole out of the 
window as fast as possible. 


My idea of a wife at forty is that a man should be able 


to change her, like a bank note, for two twenties. 
—Douglas Jerrold. 
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A POULTICE FOR TWO—SYMPATHY AND ECONOMY 


—From Impressions de Menage, by the 
Famous French Artist Gavarni (B. 1804, d. 1866). 








= Vain SCISSORS 


Aut NULLus 


The Fine Distinction 
Brack: I buy all of my wife’s dresses. 
Brown: So do I, but I never pick them 
out.—St. Louis Star. 


FrIEND: So yours was a case of love 
at first sight? 

Mrs. GETTHERE: Yes, indeed. I fell 
desperately in love with my dear hus- 
band the moment I set ‘eyes upon him. 
I remember it as distinctly as if it were 
yesterday. I was walking with papa on 








The Trcubled Menagerie 


Hey, Diddle, Diddle, 

The Sphinx and the Riddle, 

The lion jump@@ over the moon; 

The whole world was stirred 

At a dollar a word, 

And our Teddy is coming home soon. 
—Saturday Evening Post. 


Honor 


“Some men,’’ said Andrew Carnegie 
at a dinner, “have very queer ideas of 
honor. 

“I was once riding from Pittsburg to 
Philadelphia in the smoking compart- 
ment of a Pullman. There were per- 
haps six of us in the compartment, smok- 
ing and reading. All of a sudden a door 
banged and the conductor’s voice cried: 


the beach at Long Branch, when sud- 
denly papa stopped, and, pointing him 
out, said: “ There, my dear, is a man 
worth ten millions.’’—New York 
Weekly. 


“* All tickets, please!’ 

“Then one of the men in the com- 
partment leaped to his feet, scanned the 
faces of the rest of us and said slowly 
and impressively : : 

“* Gentlemen, I trust to your honor.’ 

“And he dived under the seat and re- 
mained there in a small, silent knot till 
the conductor was safely gone.’’—Min- 
neapolis Journal. 


“Who is the gentleman seated in the 








large touring car? ’”’ 

“That is the poet laureate of a well- 
known biscuit factory.’’—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


SOCIETY (ISLAND) NOTE 
“THE GROOM WORE THE CONVENTIONAL 
BLACK.”’ 
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Aorvs CSlealth Reflects 
Physical Flealth 





\ ," JHEN your muscles are tardy in obeying your nerves; when your organs 
cease to properly perform ordinary functions; when vigor leaves you, and 
you are always tired, worn-out or restless—you need a revitalizer—an invigorator 


~~ Senatogen 


THE FOOD STON/C 


A scientific preparation of the very elements wearied, worn nerves and tired bodies most need 
—Sodium Glycero- Phosphate for the nerves—and Albumen, milk’s nutrient, for the body. 
SANATOGEN is universally praised and has the heartiest endorsement of over 12,000 
physicians, who prescribe it daily in their practice. 
Write for copy of Dr. C. W. Saleeby's book, ‘‘ The Will To Do.’’ 


It is very interesting r ing and tains some vital points about the nervous system 
and its relation to your every-day health that you ought to know. Dr. Saleeby’s inter- 
national reputation as a writer and thinker is your assurance that it is a book worth 
while writing for. We will mail you a copy without cost upon request. 


Get Sanatogen from the druggist—if not obtainable from him, write 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 45 East 17th Street, New York 








WORLD FAMOUS PEOPLE PRAISE SANATOGEN 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES ‘ —_. MARIETTE MAZARIN MARIE TEMPEST 
! , , one of the world’s greatest opera artists , says: the Versatile Comedienne, writes : 
the well enews dramatist, says: **My nervous condition has been most precarious. After “ Your ‘Sanat 4 most 
**Sanatogen”’ seems to be a ver my appearance in ‘Elektra’ I fainted upon the stage and ar cenatogen 3 6 moe 
valuable food and nerve tonic. required medical aid for several days afterward. Sanatogen admirable preparation, and I shall 
was recommended to me by a well known physician and I ha e much pleasure in recom- 
run-down _have found it a true revitalizer. I have never felt better a “* 
and always with excellent results. than now and am sure Sanatogen {s largely resp z it to my friends. 
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The Perfect Motor Car 


| ae for City or Suburbs 


; An Electric—It combines reliability, great ease of 





rt- ° ° 
* operation, safety, comfort, cleanliness and perfect con- 
ke trol. Its simplicity of operation enables a woman or 


irceses5709 h even a child to run it. 
: at b; 8 THE PERFECT POWER 








he 
ly  - i. Electricity—Free from all danger, instantly avail- 
Fa 3g be able, reliable, economical, and your Central Station 
6 man will arrange to supply it. 
ee : 
- THE PERFECT CONSERVATOR 
| OF THE POWER 
* 9 7 , 
=> Bhs ti The “Exide Battery—Stores in a small space an 
Georsed ee — ample supply of power—built for reliable service, under 
wall EPS the most exacting manufacturing supervision, by the 
a 2 7 Ti ae e oldest and largest storage battery maker. The ex- 


perience back of the “‘Exide’’ and the dependable 
service it assures users explains why 90 per cent. of all 
‘ ‘ Vd) Electric Vehicles manufactured are equipped with the 
LS , “Exide’’ and why these leading Electric Vehicle 
. Manufacturers use it. 
Baker Motor Vehicle Co., General Vehicle Company, 
S. R. Bailey & Co., Inc., Ideal Electric Company, 
Broc Electric Vehicle Co , Ohio Electric Co.., 
Columbus Buggy Co., C. P. Kimball & Co., 
Champion Wagon Co., Rauch & Lang Carriage Co., 
Couple Gear Freight Wheel Co.. Studebaker Automobile Co., 
Columbia Motor Car Co., The Waverley Company, “* 
Elkhart Car’ge & HarnessMfg.Co., Woods Motor Vehicle Co. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
168 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1o10 


New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Toronto. 


5 Exide Depots—715 Distributers—Inspection Service Corps. 








FROM THE RAW MATERIAL TO THE FINISHED ARTICLE 

















SWITZERLAND 


For Health and Pleasure. 
VISIT 
ST. MORITZ, Engadine, 
6000 feet above Sea, 
With its World-Renowned Mineral Springs. 


The exhilarating Alpine air, combined with 
the sunshine and blue sky of ST. MORITZ, pro- 
mote RENEWED HEALTH and VIGOUR 


GRAND HOTEL 
ST. MORITZ. 


The Hotel de Luxe of the Alps. 


quiet secured by double passages. 
with most beautiful view on the Lake and Mountains. 
modern Sanitary and Ventilating eit trong 

DAILY 
vel Bureau, 389 Fifth 


dilustrated Town and Country’ 





Opened in 1905. Every modern improvement. 300 rooms. 
Private Suites, with Bath and Dressing Rooms, Thorough 
Grand Society Room, 


Vacuum Cleaner. 


Tra 
GOULD & PORTMAL VS, Lid., 54 New Oxford Street 


Season 
from June 
to September 


Most 


Lifts to all Floors. 
CONCERTS BY THE MILAN ORCHESTRA. 


Tennis, Golf, Croquet, wee on the Lake, Trout Fishing, Delightful Walks and Drives. 


Tariff from “* 


Avenue, N. Y.: from the Hotel Manager; or (in England) from 


» London. 




















Not Catching 


called at a 


A lady office 
to engage 
The agent 
not give her a positive answer, 


estate 
rummage 


real 
a store for a sale. 
in charge told her he could 
as there 
was sickness in the rooms over the store. 


After leaving, it occurred to her that the 


illness might be scarlet fever or some- 
thing contagious. Going back, she put 
the question, “Is it a contagious dis- 
ease? ’’ 

The reply came quickly, “No, it’s a 
boy ! ’’—Lippincott’s. 

“ NICE car.’’ 

“ Yes.’’ 

“Ts it the latest thing in cars? ’’ 


it has never gotten me 
"Houston Post 


“To x 
guess so; 


anywhere on time yet 
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HOLDING HAN(D)s 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER | 
“Ite purity bas made it famous” 





Philip Morris 


Cigarettes 


Yesterday, today and al- 

ways, anywhere, every- 
where the proper 
thing to smoke. 


CAMBRIDGE 25c 


im boxes of ten 





AMBASSADOR 35c 


£ the after-dinner size 


= In Cork and Plain Tips 
‘*The Little Brown Box’’ 














White Rock. 


‘The World’s Best Table Water’’ 







To Speak Another's Language 
Correctly 


A story is repeated by Marcel Prévost 
of Francois Coppée, the gifted writer 
whose inimitable volume of stories, en- 
titled simply Ten Tales, is perhaps the 
one Americans know best. M. Prévost 
says: “If I had the honor of being pro- 
fessor of French-to young American 
girls, I would begin with the following 






truthful anecdote: A compatriot of 
theirs, speaking to Francois Coppée, 
asked, ‘Do you speak English, Mon- ; 
sieur?’ And Coppée answered, modestly, 


‘Non, Madame. I ami still learning 


French.’ ’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


AsHEVvILLE, N. C.: The four-season resort of the Bs ‘ 
South. THe Manor, the English-like Inn of Asheville. 


A New York boy brought home with 

him from college a friend who had not 

visited the metropolis for ten years. 

After a day of sightseeing the two were 

walking down Broadway near Twelfth 

street. “‘ Oh, Jack,’’ said the guide, sud- i 

denly, “you remember Grace Church, 

don’t you? ”’ 
“Let’s see,’’ replied the other with 

signs of interest, “what company was 

she in? ’’—Argonaut. I 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT EASE. 


That Would Be Something 


BENHAM: You women want the bal- 1 
lot. What would you do with it if you 
had it? 

Mrs. BENHAM: We’d change fashions 
once in a while; we wouldn’t go on y. 
voting for Bryan forever.—Judge. 


A Plausible Deduction \ 


A Baltimore school teacher had en- 
countered such a degree of ignorance on 
the part of one of her boys in relation 
to the recorded acts of the Father of his = 
Country that she grew sarcastic, with a 
result which Shipping Illustrated records. 

“TI wonder,’’ she began, “if you could 
tell me whether George Washington was 
a sailor or a soldier? ”’ 

The boy grinned. 
all right,’’ he said. 

“How do you know?’”’ 
challenged e 

“ Because I saw a picture of him cross- 
ing the Delaware. Any sailor would 
know enough not to stand up in the 
boat.’’ 


“He was a soldier, 


the teacher 
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At 57 West 28th St.. New York, 
For past 16 vears. 
Tallored Gowns from #65. 


J.H. COMSTOCK. Ladies’ Tailor. 





NLORED GOWN 


Remodeled, Refitted, 
Repaired. 
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African Game Trails 
(By Theodore Rocsevelt. Scribner's 
Magazine) 


“A Railroad the Pleisto- 


cene” 


Through 


(A Scientist’s extravaganza) 
Conveyed us half the route between 


The Eastern coast and Lake Nyanza. 


Thence far and wide our roadways 
ran, 
But Fear and I were ever strangers ; 
My Rabbit’s Foot, a talisman 


From Big John L., defied all dangers. 


Received with great c'vility, 
Well-armed, with tent and shooting- 
permit, 
Upon my horse “ Tranquillity ” 


I rode a Faunal Quest with Kermit. 


And first I trained my Gatling gun 
Upon a wise Predaceous Lion, 
Who did not vainly try to run, 


But dusted off a place to die on. 


| Motor Apparel Shop 


Everything that 
comfort demands 


for the Motorist. 


















Even an inexpensive 
Duster identified by 
our label demon- 
strates the difference 
between a garment 
designed specifically | 
for the Motorist and 
one that shows merely | 
ambition in that direc- 
tion. 


Send for Catalogue L. 


Fox, Stiefel & Co. SEAT Y. 

































” Summer Underwear 
Keep cool all day in "Porosknit." Let air reach your body 
and evaporate the hot perspiration. When you buy underwear 
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It is on Every Genuine Garment 

















| "Porosknit" fits without a wrinkle, because properly propor- 
|) tioned and elastic, yet shape-retaining—gives extra long wear, 
ih because it is made of extra good quality long-fibre yarn. 
i "Porosknit" jis satisfying — however you look at it. 
| FOR MEN .. Avs FOR BOYS 
HK an a’ 

‘ 50c. 25c. 














i . per garment 
hi Union Suits, $1.00 for Men; 50c. for Boys. 

Buy from dealers. Write us for instructive booklet. 
CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY, 52 Washington St., Amsterdam, N.Y. 














































He weighed a trifle more than Taft, 
Whose 


“ Tranquillity” began to lope— 





His change of gait disturbed my shade, I hope, will ne’er 





shooting, diminish. 






Sut still I dropped an Antelope, 





At noon upon a rocky fell 





A Crane in flight, a Wart-hog, root- 






We built a hunter’s cheery fire, 






ing. . ‘ 
And cooked and ate a fond Gazelle, 





Because his horns were like a lyre. 





Upon a lake we launched a raft 
A Hippopotamus to finish; (Continued on page 694) 
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ENGLISH TOURS 
_ By AUTOMOBILE 


a | | PRIVATE CARS. GO WHERE YOU PLEASE. 
i Illustrated Booklet Free By Post. 


MOTOR TOURING COMPANY, 
42 Fombroke strvausaad 7 Bacsernnnesiisea England. 


“*] Love” in Twenty-seven Languages 





Here is the translation of “I love’”’ 
| in twenty-seven different languages, so 
HE largest and best equipped plant in the world 
devoted exclusively to magneto manufacturing. 
During 1909 won over two hundred victories—eighty- | 
five per cent of all contests participated in by Remy- 
equipped cars. English—I love. 

Every quantity buyer of 1909 adopted the Remy for 1910 as a a . a werd 
standard equipment. This means satisfaction and good service. Italian, Spanish, anc ortuguese— 

The Remy Electric Company have always made deliveries 
promptly as specified on all contracts taken. Their facilities to 
serve the trade are unequaled. Over 119,000 sold on minimum con- 
tracts for 1910; 48,000 already delivered; all old customers retained 


and many new ones added. Think of the Remy Magnetos used on 
so many different cars, with a record as 


above. The Remy Magneto is the best. 
The Remy Its patented construction is imitated, but 


not equaled. 


Magneto REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


that whether the girl be American, Rus- 
sian, Greek or Prussian, the young man 


need not lack the phrase which will touch 





her heart: 





Amo. 
Greek—Agapo 
Russian—Ljublju. 
Dutch—-Ik bemin. 
3reton—Karan. 
Japanese—Watakusi wasuki masu. 
Cambodgese—Khuhom sreland. 
Danish—Jeg elsker. 
Swedish—Jag alskar. 
Polish—Kocham. 








Dept. 19 ANDERSON, IND. Basque—Maitatzendent 
. ° 
BRA NCHES—1400-02 Michigan Ave., Chicago; Aatomobile Bldg., we an_—V = " 
Best In 64th aod Broadway, New York City; 471 Ww. caviaa Ave., Detr it, Hungarian “V arok. 
406 E. 15th St., Kansas City; 100 Golden Gate Ave., San Fraucise: French—J aime. 
! AG EN¢ [ES Aato Ex quipment Co. 1518 Broadway, Denver, Hollis ani ‘ . ° 
e or e Electric Co., 9 North Sixth St. Minneapolis. J. H. McCallough & T'urkish—Serejoroum. 


219 N Broad St., Philadelphia (32) Algerian Arabic—Nehabb 


Egyptian Arabic—Nef’al. 
Persian—Doust darem. 
—=— ovo Armenian—Gesirem. 


| OF GOING ABROAD yt cus Hindustani—Main bolta. 


Annamite—Toi thu on’g. 





Cobe Trophy won by the aid of the o Remy Magneto 
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185 Chinese—Oui hi bouan 
(Continued from page 693) rn6s 6 9 Malayan—Sahyasuka 
| Regent Street Volapuk—Lofob 
A rude Hyena dared to laugh— agg —The Scrap Book. 
I plugged him where I saw his grin The most EXCLUSIVE MODELS in London. FANCY TAILOR 





MADES. RECEPTION and EVENING FROCKS MILLINERY, FURS 


show, —— = : ————— 


















While Kermit took his photograph 


To send, with love, to Gifford 





Pinchot 








I read the Nibelungenlied, 


Euripides and scraps of Pickwick, 





Bestrode again my gallant steed 







And slew a melancholy Dik-wik. 















‘ slow and tame a life! Methinks 


No more the Elephant I'll mangle. 
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f _ SUMMER WILL SOON BE HERE WITH ITS HEAT AND HUMIDITY— 
Why not Take a Trip to the Land of the Midnight Sun—Cool, 
Invigorating — Healthful — Under the Finest Conditions ? 


BA series of cruises by modern twin-screw steamers to Norway, The 
t North Cape, Iceland and Spitzbergen; also to England, Irel , Scot- 
land, and to the Seaside resorts of Europe, leaving Hamburg ‘during 
=) JUNE, JULY, AUGUST and SEPTEMBER. 


Duration 14, 18, 22, 24 days. Cost from $62.50 up. 
Write for Travel Books fully Illustrated. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 BroaDway, New. York. 


—— Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
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I guess I'll go and ask the Sphinx 
About this Conservation wrangle. 


Arthur Guiterman. 


Why She Stayed at the Foot 


Being upbraided by her mother for 
being the lowest in her class, little Mabel 
exclaimed in tones of injured innocence: 
“It ain’t my fault. The girl who has 
always been at the foot left school.’’— 
Delineator. = . 
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THE AIR TIGHT 
DEVELOPMENT STEEL TANKS CITY AND COUNTRY 


OF THE Made from 3-16” special steel 
combine s I R Sy 
Strength I 
and its attendant increase in the quan- 


GAS ENGINE 
tity of gasoline used have necessitated Reliability 
the adoption of some reliable and Durability 
iple method of storing the fluid. 
Simplicity 
The storage tank used 5 Economy and 


for this purpose must Ease of Operation 
comply with Civic and . 

Underwriters’ Regula- They pay for them- 
tions. selves through lower in- 
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<= “en 
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Distillers, a ~ >» * New York, 
Edinburgh. ; ; . § . “| Sole Agents. 








Mr, Bug: 1T DOES BEAT ALL HOW MERCENARY SOME FEL- 
LOWS ARE GETTING THESE DAYS, NOW, THERE’S OLD FIREFLY 
LETTING HIMSELF OUT AS A CANDLE ON A BIRTHDAY CAKE. 

















President David Starr Jordan i , m Can be Purchased Only from 
says: Y. | the Publishers 


«*T believe that every book contained i The N.’Y. Supreme Court has pro- 
. tected P. F. Collier & Son as sole pub- 


lishers of the Five-Foot Shelf by issuing 
permanent injunctions against publishing 
the noblest thoughts which have been cast houses that have attempted to infringe 
into literary form.”’ . SSS ee on their rights and deceive the public. 


Secure the Books Direct at a Special Price 
R. ELIOT’S Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) is published only by P. F. 
Collier & Son, through special arrangement with Dr. Eliot, and can not be obtained else- 
where. By manufacturing and selling to the amount of $80,000,000 worth in the past 
thirty years, we have demonstrated our ability to sell books at prices beyond competition. The 
volumes of The Harvard Classics are handsomely printed from new type, beautifully illustrated, 


in the series is of high permanent value in 
the history of the world, as representing 


exquisitely bound, yet through the Collier Policy of printing and binding our own books in our 
own printing establishment and our own bookbindery—the largest in the country—and selling 
direct, we save all middlemen’s profits and give you, the subscriber, the benefit. That is why 
you can purchase the Five-Foot Shelf of Books, magnificently printed and bound, at very much 
less than similarly made books would cost you elsewhere. 


The Complete Official Contents Now Ready 


In the history of book publishing nothing so attracted popular attention Shelf. The correct authentic list has just been completed and contains 
as the announcement that Dr. Eliot would select from the literature of the several hundred more authors than the lists published in the papers. It is 
world the books which, to quote his own words, would delineate ‘‘the prog- not a compilation of fragmentary literature in the generally accepted sense, 
ress of the human race within historical times.’” Newspapers at that time but a library of liberal education embracing the works of over three hundred 
published ridiculously incorrect lists of books as Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot authors, each work complete and bearing some relation to the other. 


A Library of Liberal Education 


«<It is my belief,’’ said Dr. Eliot, «that the faithful and considerate reading of these books, with such re-readings and 
memorizings as individual taste may prescribe, will give any man the essentials of a liberal education, even if he can devote to 
them but fifteen minutes a day.’”” * * * «I regard the undertaking as a useful extension of my educational work, and I 
cherish the hope that, when the work is finished, the educated public will so regard it.”’ 


How to Secure the Five-Foot Shelf with Little Outlay 


L™ The Collier plan of selling on easy terms makes it possible for all to own the complete Five-Foot Shelf at a nominal 
““\ cost. We have prepared editions in various bindings for those who demand the luxurious limited editions as well as for 
P.F. %\ the reader who desires inexpensive volumes. All the books are handsomely printed from new specially made plates on 


oe @N\_ high-grade antique finished paper, handsomely illustrated with reproductions of famous paintings and portraits. 

on (74 

428 W. 18th St. % Bi = Se OE ee a a, ee ee . 
New York Y 

I shall be pleased ~@% 

to see the official list “Y 

of contents and pros- g 

pectus of The Harvard 

Classics (Dr. Eliot’s Five- 

Foot Shelf of Books: and 

receive full particulars 
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VENETIAN AWNINGS 


Patentee and Rt. of Venetian Blinds, Rolling Partitions, Rolling 
el Shutters, Burglar and Fireproof Steel Curtains, 


b) 


JAMES G. WILSON MFG. 





for outside and inside of town and country houses: 
very durable, convenient and artistic. 

Special Outside Venetians for porches and 
piazzas; exclude the sun; admit the breeze ; equal to 
an outdoor room. Mention Z4/z for free pamphlet. 


Orders should be placed now for early summer. 
and 5 West 29th Street, New York 
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The Language of 
Politics 


Our interest in the libel suit brought 
by Representative Hamilton Fish 
against Editor Hinkley, of the Pough- 
keepsie News-Press, and now happily 
withdrawn, was purely academic. A 
word among millions uttered and heard 
above the “sterile din of politics” is 
commonly of passing concern to us. 
Hinkley haled to court because an im- 
pulsive pen had written “ welcher” 
against the honored name of Fish 
would not at first sight: seem to be a 
spectacle to detain us. Bets, whether 
off or on again, may concern the po- 
litical Finnigans who frank their 
an a mild sociologics! interest. Nev- 
ertheless, in the curious case of Fish 
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Over the Scenic Highway 
through the 
Land of Fortune 
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vs. Hinkley there was a literary issue 
at stake, and we should like to have 
seen it threshed out by the infallible 
flail of the law. 

* * * 

From a casual inspection of the 
newspapers we had been led to think 
that “privileged,” by 
sent, applied to the unparliamentary 
language one gentleman not infre- 
quently addresses to another in the 
heat of a political campaign. To the 
innocent bystander, looking on at the 


ow 


common con- 


Meals to make you smack your lips. 
Scenery to hold you at the window. 
Service that sets the pace. 

For literature descriptive of the Land 
of Fortune, of Northern Pacific train 
service over the Scenic Highway and 
rticulars about the Special Summer 
ourist fares, address 


A. M. CLELAND 
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The New 
North Coast 

* a 
Limited 
Carries only first-class through standard sleeping car 
passengers from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, 


Superior to Billings, Butte, Helena, Missoula, Spo- 
kane and Pacific Coast Points: Puget Sound and 


Equipment consists exclusively of sleeping cars, 
containing drawing rooms, compartments and open 
sections, with brand new dining cars and obser- 
vation -library cars. Electric lights throughout, 
including lights in upper and lower berths; patent 
ventilators and electric fans. Barber, bath and 
clothes-pressing service; library of travel and fiction; 
magazines and newspapers --- all the little comforts 
as well as the big ones. 


Four Other 
Daily Transcontinental 
Trains All electric-lighted, including the 


through NORTHERN PACIFIC 


EXPRESS from Union Station, Chicago, and the 
through PUGET SOUND EXPRESS from Union 
Station, St. Louis, both via Burlington - Northern 
Pacific lines, carrying drawing room and tourist 
sleeping cars, coaches and dining cars. 


The Northern Pacific is the Pioneer Line of the 
Northwest and was the first transcontinental railroad 
to light its trains with electricity. All main line 
passenger trains are thus lighted today. 


This is the line of the Great Big Baked Potatoes; 
Eggs from our own Poultry Farm; Bread, Cakes, 
Pastry and Ice Cream made at our own Bakeries; 
Yakima Creamery Butter; 
Coffee; the Choicest Meats and Fish the markets 
afford --- prepared by expert chefs and served by 
experienced waiters. 


Whipped Cream for 





ST. PAUL 
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give-and-take of forensic fisticuffs, the 
capacity and willingness of the partici 
pants to take punishment and shake 
hands upon it has been explicable only 


} 


on the theory that words heal or hurt 


according to intention, and with lit 
tle reference to accepted meanings. 
“When vou call me that, smile,” re- 
marked Owen Wister’s Virginian to 


the truculent Trampas. In the West, 

be tt observed, the “ Pickwickian sense” 

of words is not unknown, enforced 
(Continued on page 698) 
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The Literary Zoo 


(Continued from page 697) 


though it be at the muzzle of a six- | 
shooter. In the overcultured East 
Dickens is unread—or is it that Pick- 
wickian is implied? We had supposed 
so. Had we not seen the branded liar 
counter courteously on the paunch of 
his opponent, turning his cheek to the 
uppercut of epithet? When the fear- 
less editor of the Evening Ochre 
gouged the moral character of the Peo- 
ple’s Friend, had we not observed that 
patient servant of the proletariat con- 
tent himself by calling him “ another ”? 
Indeed we had. Sometimes marveling 
at these things, yet, as a connoisseur, 
bored a bit by a certain sameness in 
the figures of speech employed, we 
have wondered why political opponents 
—fat and scant of breath—could not 
summarize their retort in the syn- 
thetic speech of the diminutive 
African: “ All them things you says 
I is you 1s.” 
* * # 

Yet here comes Hamilton Fish, 
harking back to ante-bellum ideas of 
what a gentleman may or may not tol- 
erate at the hands of the Fourth Estate. 





CLUB LINEN PLAYING CARDS 
“*An Ideal Bridge Card.’ Design of back, hemstitched linen, pat. 
Sept. 24, '07. Colors: Red, Blue, Brown, Green. 25 cents per pack; 
gold edge 35 cents. Dealers everywhere or sent postpaid on receipt of 
esi Iltustraced catalog of Bridge accessories free, Address Dept. L. 
iffe & Co., New York, 144 Pearl St., & London, E. C. 


“You're a libeler,” says deponent, look- employed the improper name “ adul- 
ing the editor squarely in the “we.” teress” to describe a certain pseudo- 
Behold Hinkley fingering nervously Christian Scientist. In protest, de- 
the hair-trigger of retort, scanning the fendant did not deny that she had used 
code of Webster the while—repudi- the language quoted, and alleging in 
ating at last the office dictionary, rest- justification that “ adulteress ” was one 
ing his case upon his own original defi- who adulterated the truth. 
nition of “ welcher,” softening the im- Thus by a kind of Chautauqua ex- 
peachment, diluting the asperities of tension the true Christian Science 
defined speech with the milk and water would apply the “ right of private judg- 
of private interpretation. ment” to the dictionary. It is, we be- 
* * * lieve, a dangerous precedent to estab- 
The thing has been done before. We lish, and Editor Hinkley’s attempt is 
note the precedent: Jn re George Milne on all fours with it. True, we are not 
vs. Mary Baker Glover Eddy. Torts conversant with the ethics and the 
and Retorts, Chap. 59, Sec. 3; Mc- etymology of political sparring. We 
Clure, Judge. Case on appeal. In this know little of bouts or bets. In the 
action deponent affirms that Mrs. Eddy (Continued on page 699) 


























A Remarkable New Novel of 
the Western Forest Range 
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CAVANAGH 


By Hamlin Garland 


FOREST 
RANGER 


ITH an Introduction by Gifford Pinchot. Truthfully is 
Cavanagh—Forest Ranger called the Novel of the Hour. A 

rush of action, a bugle-call of patriotism, a poignant sincerity of 
emotion—all make this a remarkable romance of Western life. The 
national resources of forest and the national need of respect for law 
find voice in the heart story of Ross Cavanagh and Lee Virginia 
Wetherford. Twenty years’ experience of Mr. Garland in this 
alluring forest world has gone into the making of the poetic at- 
mosphere. As the story proceeds, Cavanagh is driven to defending 
his reservation against the encroachments of those who regard the 
national forest as a legitimate poaching-place. Cavanagh represents, 
indeed, the far-off Federal authority, and displays a soldier’s loyalty. 
Here the real story begins—enthralling and ennobling to the final 


page. 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, Publishers 
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Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
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The Literary Zoo 


(Continued from page 698) 


bright lexicon of our youth there was 
no such word as “welcher.” But we 
have consulted the Marquis of Louns- 
bury rules, and can say with a certain 
assurance that a foul word is not a 
air one. Mr. Fish was determined to 
hresh it out in court. That would 
ave proved something, whereas the 
abandoned style of thrashing an editor 
proves nothing. Still, we are glad that 
\ir. Hinkley threw up the sponge, apol- 
ogized and withdrew the wanton word. 
It is so much simpler than saying, 
when you come to, that your trainer 
was incompetent or the gloves didn’t 
rit. 

The whole unfortunate affair may 
at least serve as a warning to all edi- 
tors who have never taken a college 
course in journalism. Politics are im- 
portant; no less is literature. Had Mr. 
Hinkley read “The Virginian” he 
would have smiled when he said it. 
3etter still, had he known his Artemus 
Ward he would, when he came to write 
it, have hedged his wild words with 
a brace of brackets, to wit: “(This is 
a joak).” W. T. Larned. 
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Y The reel buzzes. 


areed. Heartin your mouth. Fear— 
hope—exultation and the fish is landed. That’s 


Fishing in Maine 


The sport is even greater this year than ever before. 
streams are well stocked with trout, ouananiche and bass, and 
the Boston and Maine leads you to them. 


Directory of Guides (only edition) 
and our Fish and Game Book 


sent upon receipt of a two cent stamp. They contain a fund 
of information and new wrinkles for the sportsman. 
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As a drink, Welch’s 
Grape Juice has no equal 


It is a product of nature, not a concoction 
or an artificial product. The rich flavor of 
luscious Concords is as effectively retained 


in the glass bottle under the Welch seal as 
in the grape berry sealed by nature. 


















should be in every home. Serve plain, or 
with carbonated water, or in lemonade. 
Use it in making a punch or dessert. Order 





A The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. 
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a few bottles from your dealer. 





If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, send $3.00 
for trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha. 
Sample 3-0z. bottle by mail, 10 cents. Booklet of 
40 delicious ways of using Welch’s Grape Juice, free. 


“‘Putnam’s” Passes 


It is not without a pang that we note 
the passing of Putnam’s Magazine. In 
the announcement of its purchase by the 
Atlantic Monthly it is called a “‘ merger,”’ 
which, though virtually a process of de- 
mise, is at least attended by the mitigat- 
ing circumstance that surviving subscrib- 
ers and advertisers are permitted to send 
flowers. It is not always so when a literary 
periodical passes. We have attended many 
funerals of the sort—generally those of in- 
fants—and the interments, though always 
decent, have invariably been “ devoid of 
public interest.’’ It commonly happens 
that the only sincere mourners are the 
contributors—sad in the assurance that 
“he who dies pays all debts.’’ Once we 
walked bareheaded while some one 
played a funeral march on the cash reg- 
ister of The Reader, and subsequently 
the administrator rewarded our fortitude 
with a check; but generally speaking a 
live cashier is better than a dead editor. 

If there is anything more virulent than 
cacoethes scribendi, it is the iteh for 
publishing a literary magazine. Theo- 
retically there is always a “ field’’; 


(Continued on page 700) 




















FOR THE HAIR 


LY-O-DURK 


Alcohol destroys the oil cells and dries 
up the roots of the hair. A hair tonic 
containing alcohol does not promote 
growth or prevent hair from falling. 
Instead it retards the natural processes, 





Crude oil is acknowledged to contain 
properties that make it unequaled as a 
scalp food and hair tonic. Its use pro- 
duces new growth and absolutely pre- 
vents falling hair and dandruff. 


LY-O-DURK contains no alcohol— 
itis crude oil. in the form of a refined 
tonic which nourishes and stimulates the 
hair and heals the scalp. 


Crude oil or LY-O-DURK feeds the 
roots and destroys the injurious dand- 
ruff germs that clog the scalp and cause 
@ suspension of natural nourishment. 
LY-O-DURK is healing and acts on all 
heads with equal advantage. Not greasy 
—dries quickly—not inflammable—makes 
the hair light and fluffy. 


Send one dollar. If the first bottle 
does not cure, we will send you a second 


free of cost or refund the money. Write 
for interesting booklet and guarantee. 


CRUDE OIL PRODUCTS Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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which 
adult 


actually it is a Potter's field, in 
the infant 
At the outset the new enterprise 
A staff of brilliant 
1 from the literary 


corpses outnumber the 
seems 
promising writers 


is easily rallie bread- 


line ever patiently waiting for its laurel 

and rolls. The essayists of Easy Street 
glibly — d to the call. An apprecia- 
tion of no-matter-whom from the pen of 
Mr. Mabie, a emails by Professor 
Peck, a filler sequence by Mr. Clinton 
Scollard, a topical verse or two dashed 
off by Miss Carolyn Wells’ dependable 


riter, a little excursion in psychol- 





make the women’s clubs sit up 
and pass the fudge—and the thing is 
done. It looks as easy as log-rolling— 
dead easy, in fact. And it generally is 
Who's to blame? Neither Grub nor 
Easy Street. Not the authors who have 
posed their best for the photographs in- 


ible to all 
Who 


embarrassing 


dispens: real literary maga- 
what then? An 
ion. We sympa 
asked : 
up and down 


To 


there 


zines. then and 
interrogat 
thize with the bishop who was 
“Why did the 


)’s ladder if they 


angels walk 
Jacot had wings? 
which he rejoined: “Is 


who 


shrewdly 


any little girl in the class would 


to answer that question? 
* ” * 


like 





Seriously and sincerely, we are sorry 











For BILIOUSNESS Try 


NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 
Avoid Substitutes 








to see the Lounger of The Critic and 


Putnam’s lay down her pen 


(We feel A Law-Abiding Child. 


sure it was a pen and not a type ma- 


chine.) 


Finally, 


yellow 
are forever falling. 


W 


And we are glad that Putnam's 
is not passing without benefit of Perry. 
we extend our compliments to 
the Bookman—legal descendant of Low- 
ell, sole survivor in a field on which the 
leaves of frost-nipped literature 


A health officer recently received the 
following note from one of the residents 
of his district: 

“Dear sir: I beg to inform you that 
child, aged eight months, is suffer- 
ing from measles as required by act of 
Parliament.’’—7it-Bits. 


my 


T. Larned. 

















A SUMMER NIGHT. 


THE BIRCH. ROWAN AND PINE, 
BY JOHN MACWHIRTER, R.A. 























COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


Country Life in America is the - ~“ 
zine without equal for the home ts 
title defines it. It is of surpassing inter- 
est to those interested in building, plant- 
ing, live stock, poultry, sports, dogs, 
aeronautics, automobiles, motor boats, 
interior decoration, decorative gardening 
or anything that ‘conduces to making 
home a more perfect and delightful place 
to live in and life itself more worth 
living. The articles in Country Life in 
America are by people who know. The 
illustrations are large and beautiful 
about 2,000 of them each year and every- 
one of them interesting. You should 
know Country Life in America. 











BY ALBERT MOORE. VENICE. 


OF INTEREST—TO 


BY J. M. W. TURNER. 


YOU 


A large importation of the world famous BURLINGTON PROOFS has just been 


made. It is the intention of the importers to make a very special offer on this shipment 
just arrived. In order to bring The Burlington Proofs to the notice of every picture 
lover in America, an offer is outlined below which we believe will be of surpassing interest. 
For years The Burlington Proofs have reigned supreme in Europe as the pictures 
tar excellence for the decoration of the home, and they should grace the walls of every 
Picture loving home in America. 


There are three things necessary to the wide popularity of pictures: 


Ist—The subjects must be carefully chosen. 
2nd—The pictures must be reproduced in the most perfect method. 
3rd, and very important—Such pictures should sell at a reasonable price. 


The Burlington Proofs comprise forty of the most beautiful pictures painted in 
Europe and America in the last one hundred and fifty years. They represent all phases of 
art : portraiture, genre, sacred, legendary, landscape * seascape; many examples of the choicest 
work of such greatartists as Frans Hals, Sir Anthony Van Dyck, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Thomas 
Gainsborough, James McNeil Whistler, J. M. W. Turner, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, George 
Frederick Watts, J. B. C. Corot, Jean Francois Millet, J. L. E. Meissonier, Josef Israels, 
and others of equal importance. They are large size, measuring approximately 34 x 26 
inches, mounted complete ready for the frame, and each picture has an engraved surface of 
from 20 to 24 inches, greatest dimension. They surpass in richness and beauty engravings 
for which we here in America have been in the habit of paying from $10.00 to $25.00 each, 
The special introductory prices on The Burlington Proofs however, are but a very 
small fraction of the lesser amount. 


A BEAUTIFUL FINE ART CATALOGUE—FREE 


A.perfect little catalogue showing the full series of The Burlington Proofs 
has been sent us from London by the publishers. This little catalogue is a genuine work of 
art. It contains all of The Burlington Proofs in a perfect mezzogravure miniature. 
Sir Martin Conway, the great English critic, has contributed the introductory article to the 
catalogue, entitled “ The Purpose of Pictures in the Home,” which is full of attractive ideas 
to those who love genuinely good art. Each miniature in the catalogue is accompanied by 
a hundred word description of the picture and of the art of the painter by one of the leading art 
writers of England. This little catalogue isa thing of beauty. You should have a copy. 


A REMARKABLE OFFER 


In order to introduce The Burlington Proofs widely, a special offer is now made 
that is undoubtedly the most remarkable one ever proffered the American public. An 
arrangement has been made with the publishers of ‘Country Life in America” to issue a 
Combination Offer that will bring you your choice of the beautiful pictures and “ Country 
Life in America’? for one year at terms never before heard of. This offer is so remark- 
ably liberal that it will be necessary to limit it in time, and we would request, therefore, 
that everyone interested, primarily, in good pictures for the decoration of the home and, 
secondarily, in ‘‘ Country Life in America,’’ the accepted leader of magazines in its field, 
send in at once for the beautiful Fine Art Mezzogravure Catalogue and for full particulars 
of our Special Combination Offer. It will please you. Send today. 





-MAIL TODAY..... 


Send Coupon 
T 








oday z 
for Mezzogravure -| Doubleday, Page Art Company 
Fine Art 133 EAST 16th ST... NEW YORK CITY. 
Dear Sirs: I am interested in yor vecial offer of ‘* Country 
Catalogue » Life in America "’ her oe nsec with cach pure aby of Burling. 
FREE 6 ton Proofs, Please send Catalogue and full information. 
a 
Doubleday, 5 Mame in full. .cccccccvccvcsvcvevevesevesecesecee 
Page Art Co. |9 
Address in Falk. os ccccvewcvvecsccevesvsecsvesen cose 
133 E. 16th Street 
New York City Oa eux oddn ud cick ee Selatan 
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PREMIER 


RUSTWORTHINESS 


If laws were passed requiring that every motor-car 
must be equipped with a braking system as strong 
asthe PREMIER'S, seriousmotor accidents would 
probably be immensely reduced in number and | 
in damage done. 








| he 





The PREMIER has the greatest amount of effective 
braking-surface of any car in America, 526 inches. This | 
means that it can be absolutely relied upon to respond most | 
promptly and most clactsvaly at all times. It is also an | 
often-demonstrated fact that the PREMIER braking sys- | 
tem remains in perfect working-condition for the longest | 
possible period of time. 

The same extraordinary care is carried out in every feature— 
axles, frames, steering-gears, bearings—to the minutest detail. | 


In short, while the general motor-car practice: is to build | 
for normal service requirements, leaving the responsibility | 
of emergencies up to the owner—the PREMIER practice | 
is to anticipate all service requirements and to provide the 
most effective safeguards against every emergency a motor | 
car may meet. 
Asa result, in the important reliability contests in which it | 
has been entered, the PREMIER has made a record abso- | 
lutely unequalled by ary other car. Added to this, the | 
PREMIER reputation for dependability and all-round | 
efficiency in private ure, is one which has established it as | 
the first American car, regardless of any question of price. | 
“When the PREMIER COMPANY took out a license | 
under the Selden Patent, they entered into an arrangement | 
which not only protected the future customers, but everyone | 
who had ever Coal a PREMIER, since they paid back | 
royalties covering every PREMIER which had been 
bought.” 


Arrange for a demonstration at your Premier 
Agency. Have you read ‘* How to Buy a Motor | 
Car’’? We have secured a number of copies of | 
| 
| 


































this, one of which we will send you free for the 
asking. Write for it. Address pt.A 


Premier Motor Mfg. Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Licensed under the Selden Patent 





Latest Books 


In the Shadow of God, by Guy Arthur 
Jamieson. (R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.00.) 
The Thief of Virtue, by 
potts. (John Lane Company. 
The Fir and the Palm, by Olive Briggs. 


Phill- 
| 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) | 


Eden 


$1.50.) 


The Romance of the American Navy, 
by Frederick Stanhope Hill. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50.) | 
The Lost Face, by Jack London. (The 
Macmillan Company.) 
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Triumphs of Vivisection 


(Extracts from “The Story of the 
Germ and Its Doings” in the 
London Abolitionist) 


BY WALTER R. HADWEN, M.D. 


According to one of our daily news- 
papers, a leading medical official of a 
large London hospital has been un- 
bosoming himself to a ubiquitous re- 
porter, and in the course of his mar- 
velous narration he informed him that 
drugs were becoming a thing of the 
past; an entirely new and scientific 
process was now adopted by the up- 
to-date physician. It runs as follows: 
A patient is taken ill, the doctor pricks 
his skin and draws a drop of blood, 
puts it under the microscope and sees 
what germs he can find; having found 
the germ which he has probably made 
up his mind beforehand is the germ 
he ought to find, he drops as many as 
he can get together into a test tube of 
some cultivating medium, where the 
germs are permitted to thrive in lux- 
uriant millions. They are then pe- 
riodically injected into a horse; finally 
the horse’s blood is drawn off, and 
when it has coagulated, the clear fluid 
which rises to the surface is pumped 
into the patient, and he is left to take 
his chance whether he gets better or 
worse. 

“It is all so wonderfully simple,” 
this medical official remarked, 
of course, absolutely scientific.” 


“and, 
If the 
patient gets well, the injection gets the 
credit; if the patient gets worse, it is 
the that 
hinders the recovery; everything has 


the cussedness of individual 
been done that science can prescribe, 
and there is nothing more to be said 
upon the subject. 
FURTHER DISCOVERIES 

Then there is the cholera bacillus; a 
very interesting bacillus is this. It is 
found just where it ought not to be 
found, in the bodies of persons who 
are quite healthy, and who decline to 
take on cholera simply because the 
cholera bacillus takes it into its micro- 
scopic head to one of the 
human workshops for its lodging; and 
when Professor Koch looks grave as 
he gingerly handles a test tube full 
of these deadly germs, Professor Klein 
smiles significantly and swallows the 
contents without being any the worse 
for it; but for all that, the comma 
bacillus must be the cause of cholera, 
because the infallible “expert” has 
come to the conclusion that only a 
germ could cause the cholera, and this 


choose 


(Continued on page 702) 
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“ROSEMARY” for Sale or Rent 


Private estate of five acres, Onteora, N. Y. Ten room 
use, running water, baths. 


GEORGE W. ELY, N. Y. Stock Exchange. 






















The Night 
of the Bath 


If you want to make the Children’s 
Bath Night a time of joy and de- 
light, and in every wav a success, 
see that PEARS’ SOAP is used. 
There is a special charm about it 
that you do not find in any other. 


Pears’ 
Soap 


is so soft, soothing and grateful to 
the children’s delicate skins that 
they take a real pleasure in having 
it as their Companion of the Bath. 
But, more than all, it completely 
cleanses and purifies the skin, and 
preserves its youthful bloom unim- 
paired. This efficacy arises from 
the fact that PEARS’ is all pure 
soap of the very highest quality. 


STNBLISHED 178! 

















































A Good Day 
A Good Car 
A Good Road 


and a supply of 


Evans’ 
Ale 


—with a good friend to share it. 
Could mortal ask for greater joy? 


Happy Days and Evans’ Ale go together 
Leading Dealers and Places 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N.Y. 











Triumphs of Vivisection 
(Continued from page 701) 


only germ that appears to suit 
fancy. 


is the 
the expert's 
* ~ 
Then there is the marvelous diph- 
bacillus. Patients may have 
diphtheria without the bacillus; they 
may have the bacillus without the diph- 
theria; the bacillus be squirted 
into a guinea pig and yet produce a 
different kind of “diphtheria” alto- 
gether from what it is expected to do, 
but still the expert says it is the true 
cause of diphtheria, and you are called 
upon to accept the word of the expert 
as if it had been supported by the un- 
impeachable evidence of a law court. 
DIFFICULTIES FASILY SOLVED 

When the various patients who hap- 
pen to suffer from one of these definite 
diseases recovers—in consumption, for 
instance—the tubercle bacilli frequent- 
ly gradually disappear, and the scien- 
tific expert concludes that they have 
been killed or swallowed up, or that 


theria 


may 


something mysterious has happened to 
them; he doesn’t know exactly what, 
for it is contrary to science to suppose 
that they could be alive and active and 
yet the patient get well! There is no 
that the micro-organisms 
been killed or that they are even dead; 
but that doesn’t matter. It is a “ scien- 
tific fact”! 

The question naturally arises, 


killed Cock Robin? ” 


' proof have 


“ Who 


We Want Your Wife 


who cannot eat anything without Acidity, Gases, 
Beiching, Distress after Eating, Nausea, to 


“Try One More Good Dinner,” 
anything she desires or craves—and while eating Sip 


MAN-A-CEA WATER 


THE MANGANESE Natural Spring Water. 

You Can Stop Her Suffering To-Day. 
Recommended and sold by—NEW YORK, Park & Tilford—Acker’ 
Merrall & Condit Co.—Charles & Co.—Hegeman—Riker ; PHILADEL PHIA- 
Evans-Mitchell, Fletcher & Co Ac cker: BOSTON, S&S. S. Pierce Co,? 
BALTIMORE, Jordan Stabler Co. : PITTSBURG, Geo. K. Stevenson & Co. ; 
BUFF AI. ©, Faxon, Williams & Faxon; CLEVEL ‘orx Chandler & Ruda 
Co ROIT, O'Brien & Company: CHICAGO, 
L OU IS, David Nicholson Grocer Co. 

Co.: MEMPHIS, White Wilson Drew Co.; ATLANTA, Jacobs’ Pharmacy; | 
WASHINGTON, Thompsons’ Pharmacy ; LOS ANGELES, H. Jevne & Co. 
Send for Booklet. 

MAN-A-CEA WATER CO., 


Bloating, 






3435 


13 Stone St., New York. 








Jevne & Co.:ST. | 
; CINCINNATI, Soe R. Peebles’ Sons | 


} 








Why Not Have A Parcels-Post ? 


A Central American may send an 
eleven-pound package to any point in 
the United States at 12 cents a pound, 
but no citizen of this land of the free 
could get Uncle Sam to carry an 
eleven-pound parcel from anywhere in 
the United States, at any price. 

That’s the private graft of the Ex- 
press Trust. Are you on? In order 
to ship that eleven-pound parcel by 
Uncle Sam’s channels, you’d have to 
split it into three parcels of four 
pounds or less and pay 16 cents a 
pound. 





I’ve come to the conclusion that the 
best way to settle the P. O. deficit is 
to abolish the express companies, and 
then get rid of some of the ’eads in 
the postal service. Now hear them 
squeal! So long as there is an Ex- 
press Trust, just so long will there be 
a postal deficit. It’s the fool rules 
and regulations that are in force, bene- 
fiting nobody but the private graft of 
the Express Trust, and the wonder is 
that the people haven’t tumbled to it 
long before this. 

—Beach’s Magazine. 




















A Welcome Gift 


Copyright 1909 Life Publishing Company 

















ILLUSION 


Copyright 1910 Life Publishing Compauy 

















HOME TIES 


These prints are facsimile ajpeetnctions | in the colors of the orig- 


inal drawings. 


They are mounted for framing 14 by 17 inches and cost $1.00 each. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 W. 31st St., New York 


Copyright 1910 Life Publishing Company 

















HERS 


Copyright 1910 Life Pablishing Company 
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gal > 5ut the Locomobile isin the Locomobile 
‘will be mailed on request to any address 

QnAalt dri | 40 ChainDrive 
The Locomobile Co-of America 
NewYork  Bridgeport,Conn. Boston 
Philadelphia San cisco Chicago 


UCENSED UNDER THE SELDEN PATENT. 





















































Catalogue Q ») pam be sent on request All That The Name Fadiies : 


TPE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CO, 


2449 EAST 93 ST., CLEVELAND, O. 


LICENSED UNDER. SELDEN PATENT 








